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REPRODUCTION OF CHAS. 


ELIMI VEDDER. 


AST February, in referring to 
Mr. Elihu Vedder's exhibi- 
tion of his paintings at his 
studio in Union Square, we 
spoke incidentally of others 
of his works which have in 
their time attracted atten- 
tion. The interest which at- 
taches to the return to his 
native city of New York of 

this very original artist, far from being temporary, is 

increasing as his paintings become better known, and 
therefore better appreciated ; and our readers will thank 
us for telling them more about him and his works. 

Mr. Vedder, as his name suggests, is of old Knicker- 
bocker stock. He was born in February, 1836. The 
usual stories of the precocity of infantine genius are re- 
lated of him. ‘* As a child,’’ “the little 
Elihu would chew sticks into brushes, and invest his 
money in cheap paints ; at the age of twelve he painted a 
fruit piece of decided promise. He used to delineate the 
cat, dog, cow, and members of the family, and, from 
the first, He took a 
quarter’s lessons in drawing, and soon after went to 
Sherburne, N. Y., to study with Matteson ; 
liminary discipline was followed by a visit to Europe. 
While a student with Matteson he was painstaking, 
patient, and earnest, with a very modest estimate of 
himself. In company with Andrew Warren, a fellow- 
student, he made out-of-doors studies from nature ; but 
his taste was for figure painting. Ardent in tempera- 
ment and diligent in pursuit of art, he was eminently 
social, and had a keen appreciation of humor."’ Upon 





we are told, 


showed skill and taste in color. 


this pre- 
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“THE CUMEAN SIBYL.’ BY ELIHU VEDDER, 


“4 


KREUTZBERGER’S DRAWING IN 


his return to New York, after his first visit 
Mr. Vedder opened a studio. 
short time, however. 
Italy. 
Rome in a few months. 


to Europe, 
He remained here but a 
Apparently he has made his home 
in It is his intention, we believe, to return to 
Among the early paintings of the artist which attract- 
The Arab 


the Great Sphinx,’’ and two canvases which probably 


ed notice were Listening with his Ear to 


owed their inspiration to Mr. Vedder's intimate famili- 
arity with the 
“The Monk upon the Gleomy Path,”’ 


Stylites on his Pillar,”’ 


These were 
" 
with the dangling rope of com- 


writings of Tennyson. 
and Simeon 
munication, and the lower columns in the distance, 
which the recluse lived before. 
range of subject was ‘‘ The 


on 
In the same eccentric 
Lost Mind’’ 
among the waste places of the earth. 
of these, however, aitracted so 
‘““ The Lair of the Sea Serpent,”’ 
National Academy of Design, 


wandering 
Perhaps none 
as did 


much notice 


which he sent to the 


of which he was elected 


a member in 1865. The following extract from a criti- 
cism at the time gives a good idea of the picture : 
““ At last the myth of the sea has found an intef: 


re loud and vari- 
the 
in a wonderful land- 


preter. 
ous, and though many are repelled by 


Criticisms on this painting 
steel-gray 
monster that is the only bit of lif 
are obliged to allow the 


scape, all exceeding ability of 


the artist. Fancy a background of silvery-blue sea, and 
soft transparent sky which is a reflex of the water, a 
dead calm pervading, allowing scarcely a ripple of the 
water, even where it nears the land, a warmth so tropi- 
cal that you feel as though you stood on the equator. 
In the foreground lies a sandy, sultry waste, burned yel- 
low by the scorching noonday sun, showing how dead is 
vegetation, and a cluster of scrubby brush in the cen- 


tre, around which is the ser pent’s trail. Back of this, 


[Copy: right by “Montague Marks, 1 1880, “All rights 1 reserved. ] 
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on higher ground, lies the sea serpent, coil on coil, his 


head resting upon the sand, with a dilated eye as glit- 


tering and sultry as the still-life around it. Critics have 
exhausted the passions of hate, revenge, etc., etc., in de- 
scribing what they consider to be an ‘evil eye.’ Tous 
that eye expresses nothing more terrible than insa- 
tiable, impatient longing. Here is a creature drearily 
alone in his lair, the last of his kind, doomed to roam 
the sea ; no likeness to other monsters of the deep, no 


from them—a friendless thing that sees 


that seems to ask, 


recognition 
itself unlike all nature in its solitude, 
in a dumb, how ayes more exist- 


passionate way, many 


ence must be prolonged? To us this picture is the 


tragedy of solitude. Many are disappointed that the 
sea serpent is not painted in gay colors; such a ser- 
pent would be contrary to nature, which gives dark col- 
oring to the largest animals of both sea and land.”’ 

A correspondent of a London journal, who visited Mr. 
mentioned a 


scene at the Cruci- 


Vedder's studio at Rome some years ago, 
weird and novel representation of a 
fixion, with the dead portrayed as meeting the liying, 
to and fro between the city and the 
** which 


as the crowds pass 


says the writer, 


f light 


cross. ‘‘ It is a conception,’ 


r effects ¢ and shade, 


gives much room for striking 
and the depicting of contrasted feelings ; but one which 


connected with scene 
the fre: 


need not be checked by any sentiment of religious awe.”’ 


we cannot but wish were some 


less awful and holy, where play of imagination 


The same criticism will apply to the scene at the Cru- 


cifixion of which mention was made in our recent 


notice of Mr. Vedder's paintings on exhibition at his 
studio. 

In 1869 he sent to the National A 
of Abel,’”’ 1871 ‘‘ An Ideal 


Scene Mediterranean”’ 


The Death 
"and in 1874 “‘ A 
Une féte cham- 


cademy a 
Head,’ 


and “‘ 


in 


the 


in 
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pétre.’’ He was represented at the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion by his ‘‘ Greek Actor’s Daughter.’’ At the Paris 
Exposition of 1878 he had three pictures—the ‘‘ Old 
Madonna,”’ the ‘‘ Cumean Sibyl,’’ and ‘* Young Mar- 
syas."’ The first of these is owned by Mr. E. D. Mor- 
gan. The other two, concerning the merits of which 
there has been much controversy, are to be seen in his 
present exhibition. They were both illustrated in 
“L’Art,”’ from which we take the engraving of the 
““Cumean Sibyl.’’ Mr. Vedder has contended that the 
drawing does not do justice to his picture, but, after see- 
ing the picture, we must say that we do not agree with 
him. The only material point of effect in which the 
engraving differs froma large photograph of the paint- 
ing before us seems to be in the color of the woman's 
thigh, which is white instead of gray. ‘‘ L’Art’’ sav- 
agely attacked Mr. Vedder's work, and insisted that its 
draughtsman, Mr. Kreutzberger, actually had improved 
on the artist’s work by giving the values of the picture 
with a degree of discrimination which was lacking in 
the originals. In contrast with the ill-natured criticism 
of this Gallic critic, it is pleasant to turn to the appreci- 
ative words of Mr. James Jackson Jarves, whose opinion 
is certainly entitled to respect. In the ‘‘ Art Idea’”’ 
(1866) he says: *‘ Vedder is a painter of ideas. His 
style is naturalistic as relates to truth of illustration, 
but ideal and intellectual in motive. If he were not 
so drawn to painting by delight of color, he could be 
eminent as a sculptor. That he would be the most 
original and inventive of our school, the dramatic force 
of expression and power of modelling shown in his 
recent bas-reliefs of the ‘ Arab Slave’ and ‘ Endymion’ 
sufficiently attest.’’ 

Mr. Vedder, we believe, has given but little attention 
to modelling since this was written, in 1866. Indeed we 
do not know that he has ever exhibited sculpture in the 
United States. That he is capable of good work in this 
direction one can hardly doubt who has seen ‘‘ A 
Model Posing,’’ a painting to which special reference 
was made in our February issue. In conclusion, it may 
be said that if Mr. Vedder in his more recent works 
has often failed to please the critics, the fault is as much 
theirs as his ; for almost at the beginning of his artistic 
career they put him upon a higher pedestal than most 
men even of such genius as he possesses find it possible 
to reach even in a lifetime. 


ART FOR ARTISTS. 





THE Society of American Artists, which 
sents the new tendencies and intentions of a 
mopolitan art-education, has again opened its 
nual spring display, this time in more ambitious 
apartments directly on Broadway. The exhibition 
has many elements of strength, though to much of 
its best promise and highest achievement the general 
public eye must necessarily be sealed. When a 
member of the *‘ pensive’’ goes to the ordinary con- 
ventional picture show, he sees in every picture two 
things—a painting and an interpretation. The lan- 
guage of art is modified for his especial behoof ; itis not 
the direct language, which interests the professional, it 
is language made smooth with explanations. The 
stroke of paint which best delivered the color is pum- 
iced into smoothness, lest it should strike his eye as 
paint, and offend him with ‘* paintiness ;’’ in this sense 
it is a stroke and anexplanation. The free sketchy line 
which shows a posture is trfmmed into roundness, lest 
it should strike him as a line, and distract his eye from 
the object represented ; in this sense it is a line and an 
elucidation. As education increases in the commu- 
nity, however, there grows up a greater and greater 
number of persons who have some technical familiarity 
with art, to whom its processes are interesting as pro- 
cesses, and whom the directness of strokes and lines 
does not offend, because they see past it to the inten- 
tion. It is a promising epoch for art when a success- 
ful exhibition can be maintained with these professional 
experiments. In this respect art has got ahead of litera- 
ture. There are no libraries opened to the public 
composed of works exclusively in short-hand. But the 
short-hand of art is exhibited in paying displays, at the 
Grosvenor Gallery in London, at the expositions of the 
“‘impressionists’’ in Paris, and with the society of 
American artists in New York ; and there seems to be a 
sufficient number of the technically-educated public to 
keep up the interest. The advantage rightly claimed 


repre- 
cos- 
an- 


by practitioners for works kept in the state of a first 
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impression depends upon certain natural qualities of 
artists’ materials, and some natural traits of human 
action. A vividness of color and a luminousness of 
quality can be got in a deposit of paint that has never 
been much mixed up and teased on the palette ; there- 
fore the deposit is more interesting to an artist in this 
fresh state, though it may show streaky and rough on 
inspection, than if it were smoothed over. That is the 
quality of the artist’s material which it is worth while 
to save. Again, it is found in practice that an artist's 
first sketch is always more expressive than a corrected 
tracing from it. The movements and emphatic parts 
on which the life of the thing depends get pronounced 
in the first sketch with a certain emphasis, because he 
is thinking about them. This is the trait of human 
action which it is worth while to save, and a judicious 
connoisseur does save it whenever he can ; he is apt to 
pay more for a first sketch, which has the vigor of the 
conception, than for the corrected sketch, which has the 
element of commonplace added on for the purpose of 
keeping the ordinary public from being offended. ‘The 
greatest art, all the while—the ideal of art—is that 
which preserves the vivacity of the first sketch and the 
suavity of the finished drawing together ; the lumin- 
ousness of the untormented color and the evenness of 
the well-mixed tints. A few of the greatest names in 
art have succeeded in preserving this—Velasquez, 
Van der Helst, Titian sometimes in his grand scale, and 
several of the Dutch in their small scale. The error of 
the young ‘‘ impressionists’’ is apt to’ be that they are 
too easily satisfied with work in the expressive and pre- 
paratory stage. Their work is a much finer thing than 
dull commonplace academic work ; but they should not 
forget that it is not nature—at least not the whole of 
nature. Nature never displays the paint-stroke by 
which she gets an effect of color. 

The exhibition this year opened March 17th, and, 
though disappointed of the arrival of certain canvases 
from abroad, was found to contain an interesting variety 
of foreign-looking paintings, due to a contingent of 
just-arrived artists who had come home to America, 
within the few months last past, having the atmosphere 
and aroma of foreign climes still in their paletots and 
** cache-nez.”” 

Thus Mr. A. H. Thayer produced a large nude, 
hugely academic in one sense, very impressionistic in 
another, representing Ariadne, supported by the tradi- 
tional tigers. This picture is a problem in design, 
worked out with science and precision. Jules Lefebvre 
seems to have *‘ passed by’’ there, but the work is in 
no strict sense a copy of his style, and has a solidity of 
structure and a sense of bone and tendon which his 
bladdery imposthumes of women are apt to lack. The 
same artist brought a landscape, unsubstantial and 
vaporous, with cattle whose ears are surrounded by 
little halos—a favorite impression of the artist’s, 
amounting to a trick, and suggestive of his having occult 
ideas of worship connected with the beasts, and making 
them out in his own fancy mysteriously to be Apis, or 
Isis, or Io. 

Mr. George C. Brush, likewise a recent importation 
from the foreign art-schools, who has conferred on us 
an illustration of Bret Harte’s story of *‘ Miggles,’’ 
paints with breadth and vigor, yet still experimentally ; 
his tame bear, behind the figure, is a mere heraldic sup- 
porter, and in no sense a study from zoology, or even 
from a Barye bronze. The wild Western girl is Ameri- 
can in type, painted with character and sincerity and 
freshness, but without the least charm. 

Another large picture—we are glad to dispose of 
the importunate ‘‘ centres’’ and big frames thus early 
—is Mr. Alden Weir's ‘‘Good Samaritan.’’ The 
wounded man is one of Mr. Weir’s interesting studies 
of generalized and broadened anatomy, looking like a 
sort of abstraction, yet well understood in structure and 
positivism ; by saying that it is the exact converse of a 
Ribera figure, we can best express what we mean. In 
the same generalized style, and this time in very lovely 
realization, is the portrait of a dark-eyed little girl, in 
front of whom a hound thrusts his long level nose. But 
Mr. Weir can do the Ribera emphasis too, and his por- 
trait of an elderly gentleman, diagonally opposite the 
child, is sculptured with an energetic brush, as if in 
bronze and steel. Mr. Sargent sends from Paris his 
wholly admirable portrait of Carolus Duran, from the 
1879 Salon. 

Mr. Walter McEwen has a long upright figure of a 
Puritan lady, distinguished by a bloody-looking red 
mouth in a cadaverous face—a picture made valuable 


by the reality and vigor with which one of the hands is 
painted. Mr. L. C. Tiffany has a decorative motif in 
very blond tones ; some pale vases against pale stained 
glass, and a crumple of pale, black-corded embroideries 
in front ; the whole effort reminds us of a tenor endeav- 
oring to sustain a chest C without falsetto. Mr. W. 
Gedney Bunce has caught some of the most valuable of 
the Turnerian quality in his morning scene in Venice ; 
his paint, however, has the unctuous, “ fatty’’ quality 
dear to artists, and representative of nature’s depths 
and comfortable solidities, which Turner did not attain 
to. More wet-looking water has seldom been painted, 
though its lap is unctuous too, and retains the rich 
marrowy quality which is the key of the picture. 

Mr. Homer Martin may be thought to suggest Tur- 
ner also, and conveys in his great sunset the thoughts 
and ardors of evenfall, the meditations and languors, 
the metaphysical escapes into the unknowable, and the 
sharp bringing-up into the uncomfortable, suggestive of 
the school of English thought he emulates. Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Marshall, the engraver, has a portrait of an 
elderly lady with a lovely expression, modelled with un- 
usual intelligence, though the lines and scaffolding of 
the modelling are somewhat unduly evident, and col- 
ored with rare tenderness and beauty. Another por- 
trait of a lady past the meridian of life, with an air of 
exquisite goodness and a singular assertion of refine- 
ment and lofty breeding, is an unfinished work of Mr. 
Beckwith. 

Mr. Chase exhibits two of the finest 
pieces in the display, to call by that designation works 
that are not exactly landscapes, yet are bare of animated 
life. One is the rear of the Academy of Painting in 
Munich ; it is one of the most admirable renderings of 
a brick wall ever made ; another is a village street, with 
thatched roofs; both are rich, enjoyable pieces of 
Munich work of their kind, in the happiest vein of the 
school. Mr. Chase’s portraits executed lately in this 
city are experimental and hit-or-miss in method, but m 
no case without deep interest ; some art-problem is in- 
volved, if not invariably solved. One is a lion-like, 
aggressive, and most positive figure of General Webb. 
One represents a fair lady who came to the studio in 
search of a portrait-painter who would consent to rep- 
resent her without the usual pedestal and curtain of 
the academic likeness-taker. She has been represented 
unconventionally with red accessories, explained by the 
fact that the picture is destined for a red chamber. 

Mr. Shirlaw has a scene in a quarry, certainly inter- 
esting, though slight and sketchy indeed when held up 
to the standard of his great ‘* Bavarian Sheep-Shearers.”’ 
The sense of busy toil and tumultuous movement 
among the workers is seized with great energy of ap- 
preciation and a vivid splendor of sympathy that makes 
the scene move and live. ‘‘ An Indian Maiden’’ is 
another of Mr. Shirlaw’s contributions. 

Mr. Rider and his pupil, Blakelock, contribute decora- 
tions based upon Monticelli and Diaz, rich as the ac- 
cidental combinations of hues on a neglected palette, and 
to the public at large not more representative of any 
thing in nature. 

Mr. Montague Flagg, residing in Paris, is represented 
by a spirited portrait of Mr. Gedney Bunce, the painter 
of Venice scenes. Mr. Mansfield has an artistic scene 
of a girl walking in the woods. Mr. Wyant has a 
heavy-skied landscape which might be called his general 
theory of art painted in italics. Mr. Wyatt Eaton has 
a most impressive, if almost theatrical, piece of scenery, 
showing a well-defined path through a double row 
of threatening and conscious-looking trees. Mr. Fuller, 
of Boston, has a landscape in his characteristic vein 
with a country boy and calf; also a feminine portrait 
in costume of yore, both pictures filled with that pecu- 
liar perfume of poetry and suggestion of which he has 
the secret. Mr. Twachtman has two landscape views 
full of every thing that is most opposite to Mr. Fuller's 
quality—of vigor and flash, and the sword-play of sun- 
beams that is dear to the alert intelligence of Martin 
Rico and Fortuny. 

Miss Dora Wheeler, a pupil of Mr. Chase, has a 
truly able, and also a confidently promising, portrait of a 
feminine subject, set down with vigor and brilliancy. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Whitman, the chief pupil of the late 
William H. Hunt, is splendidly represented by a study 
of a boy playing the violin. 

Mr. Eakins, the already celebrated professor at the 
Philadelphia Academy, where he has been chief only 
since the recent death of Professor Schuesséle, is 
represented by a life-size figure of a young girl at the 
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piano ; though so dark in tone that the torso is almost 
a black monochrome, one cannot but feel that the 
movement of that torso, the balancing of the spine, and 
the supporting play of intercostals and serratus—all 
resulting in that swan-like way in which a woman's 
figure rides upon her hips—have been most thoroughly 
comprehended. Mr. Sartain has an exquisite land- 
scape vista, with pencilled shadows of an avenue lead- 
ing to a sunny building, executed in Europe; and a 
singularly fine head of an Arab girl modelled with 
breadth and repose of style, the result of deep knowl- 
Mr. Miller has two landscape effects, one of 
an old mill, is our personal preference over any 
in the exhibition not devoted to the human sub- 
Mr. Enneking contributes an elaborate cattle 
scene of great merit. The little portrait of Mr. La 
Farge in an open-air landscape has merit and indi- 
viduality ; his ‘‘ Boy and Hound,”’ from the Centennial 
Exhibition, is also present, and justifies the fame of 
the artist. Mr. Moeller has a graphic study of a re- 
posing tramp, or some such picturesquely worthless 
Brauwer-like subject lying on his back in a dull-red 
coat, all capably brushed and technically attractive. 
Mr. Dielman has a study of a half-nude female model, 
painted with vigor and decision. 

The sculpture includes Warner's fine bust of Mr. Al- 
den Weir, evidently a reflection from Michael Angelo’s 
‘* David,’’ but spirited and alive ; the same artist’s capi- 
tal bas-reliefs, among them a speaking likeness of Mr. 
W. Butler Duncan; Mr. O’Donovan’s novel experi- 
ments in introducing painting-like shading and illumi- 
nation into bas-relief, one such experiment being a most 


edge. 
which, 
picture 
ject. 


recognizable portrait of the poet Stedman ; and St. Gau- 
dens’ admirable marble bust of President Wolsey, of 
Yale College. 


THE PRICE OF THE ART AMATEUR 


THE next number of THE ART AMATEUR will ‘con- 
clude the first year of publication. Our enterprise has 
been even more successful than we anticipated. It is 
rare indeed, for a new periodical, within so short a time 
to become so well established throughout the country. 
Our belief that there was a field for such a magazine as 
this was evidently well founded, and the cordial sup- 
port which has been accorded to it induces u3 to 
believe that we have succeeded in occupying that field 
acceptably. In thanking the public for its practical 
appreciation of our efforts, we have to announce that, 
in consequence of the greatly increased price of white 
paper and the large outlay 
to maintain the standard of excellence we have estab- 
lished for ‘THE ART AMATUER, we find it necessary, 
with the beginning of the new volume, to raise the sub- 
scription price to four dollars a year, including postage. 
Present subscriptions will, of course, be continued at 
No one, we believe, 
will consider the new price unreasonable. At four dol- 
lars a year THE ART AMATEUR will still be by far the 
cheapest art periodical published in the United States. 
With the increased 
enabled to make our magazine better than ever, and 
thus continue to deserve the encouragement that the 


in other respects necessary 


the original rate until expiration. 


subscription price we shall be 


public has so generously extended to us. 





NE making the tour of the galleries 
of the principal New York pic- 
ture-dealers, cannot fail to be im- 

the fact that the 

demand in this country for costly 
paintings must be great indeed 
to warrant the keeping in stock 
the many valuable examples we 
find there of some of the best European masters. 

For the past month there have been on exhibition at 
these places canvases of unusual interest. ‘* The Visit 

of His Excellency,’’ which was at Knoedler’s, was one 


pressed with 





of the best Viberts brought to this country, and the 
‘* Souvenir des Grandes Manceuvres,’’ by Detaille, was 
an almost equally strong example of that industrious 
painter of soldiers. ‘‘ Evening,’’ the last picture Corot 
sent to the Paris Salon, is to be seen at the same gal- 
lery. It represents a wood and a dance of nymphs at 
sunset. There is, of course, much to admire in the 
painting for its actual worth, as one of a great artist's 
most earnest endeavors, and it is especially worthy of 
study as his last important work. Notwithstanding the 
rhetorical gush that has been lavished on it, however, | 
think it is much inferior to the ‘‘ Orpheus’’ at Cottier’s, 
and shows a positive decline in the painter's powers. 
+ * x 

AT Cottier’s one finds a collection of paintings which 
reflects exactly the taste of the owner. This 
spired Scot is the only dealer of prominence, so far as 
I know, who allows his personal preferences to influ- 
ence his selection. of pictures. He can afford to do 
this, for his trade is not with the public, but with con- 
noisseurs who, like himself, find no charm in the photo- 
realistic school of Vibert, Géréme, Meissonier, and the 
rest, but luxuriate in the air, the sunshine, and the senti- 
But even of 


art-in- 


ment of a Diaz, a Corot, or a Monticelli. 
these latter the examples at Cottier’s differ from what 
you will find at Avery's. Compare the pictures of 
Monticelli at the two places, and you will see what | 
mean. Those at Avery’s, I do not doubt, are the more 
marketable, but which one of them will stand in artistic 
‘The Scarf Dance’’ ? 
wonderful painting. I cannot agree with the critic of 
the New York World who says apropos of it that “‘ the 
first step toward appreciation of, not to say liking for, 
Monticelli is sincere abandonment of an attempt to 
ascertain what besides color was in his head when he 


value before This is indeed a 


was painting any given picture.’ Sit down and study 


for a few minutes ** The Scarf Dance,’ and the entire 
scene will gradually evolve itself from what at first 


sight looks only like a shapeless conglomeration of 


color. You will presently see a crowd of dancers 
with swinging motion slowly advancing from the 
picturesque ruins in the background. You see the 


spectators to the left of the picture, and one after 
another the figures of the dancers detach themselves 
from the swaying crowd, disclosing the marvellous skill 
of the composition. You feel that none but a master 
could have thrown these groups together so naturally, 
and you will not complain that there is a lack of draw- 
ing, for you will see the production of such a painting 
has called for the very perfection of drawing. I fancy 
I hear some one exclaim, ** Pshaw! I would not give 
a fig for a picture that requires so much study for 
one to understand it.’ 
gracious that you, sir, should grudge a few minutes of 
your leisure for the comprehension of a work which has 


I would reply, ‘‘ Is it not un- 


taken a gifted painter perhaps months of labor and the 
study of a lifetime to produce ?’’ Some artists are like 


books : you at first see nothing but the binding ; you 
must open and read in order to enjoy them. 


* 


OF an entirely different school from the works of 
Monticelli are the three large pictures of Mr. F. A. 
Bridgman, at Avery's Gallery. You will look at them 
in vain for sentiment; but for conscientious study of 
subject, careful drawing, 
painting, they will satisfy the visitor that our country- 


clever composition, and good 


man deserves the enhanced reputation that they have 
won for him. Archzologically they are of great inter- 
est, and are so unexceptionally accurate in every point 
of detail that they would delight such devoted Egyptol- 
ogists as Professor Georg Ebers, the reading of whose 
of the of 3. 


by the way, would lend new interest to 


charming novel time Rameses 
* Uarda,”’ 
their contemplation. Two of the pictures might almost 
** The Funeral of a 
It is 


‘The Proces- 


serve as illustrations of the book. 
Mummy” was in the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 
owned by Mr. James Gordon Bennett. 
sion of the Sacred Bull Apis’’ and ‘‘ Diversions of an 
An 
caricature of the latter, which represents his majesty 


Assyrian King’’ are unsold, I believe. amusing 
fighting lions in the arena, was given in the March num- 
ber of Scribner's Magazine. 

k * 

THE sale of the J. Abner Harper paintings was ad- 
mirably managed, and the result is said to have been 
25,000. The col- 
lection was interesting for the large number of names 


a clear profit to the owner of about 


of eminent artists that it comprised, but the pictures 
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themselves, with few exceptions, were unimportant. 
Mr. Harper, I understand, now intends to collect en- 
gravings and etchings. He will find that a much more 
tedious and expensive amusement than getting together 
a collection of modern paintings. One has to wait for 
years sometimes to find a good impression of some rare 
print. 
- 
HuGO SALMSON’S which was 


bid in for $275 at 


“January and May,” 
the ** Munich 
Kirby's, after having been previously withdrawn 


sale at 
at 


auction at an upset price of $1000, is once more offered 


Collection”’ 


for sale. This time it is at an up-town Broadway gal- 


lery. I am glad to know that I was mistaken in attrib- 
uting the ownership of the picture to Mr. S. P. Avery. 
He has had nothing whatever to do with the matter. 

A NEW interest in the Dutch school of old masters 
has been awakened on both sides of the Atlantic by the 
recent San Donato sale, and who knows but it may ex- 
tend to the collection at the Metropolitan Museum of 
If the 
‘“ boom" continues, the trustees might dispose of these 


Art,on which so much money was lavished ? 


unappreciated treasures, and with the proceeds of the 
sale pay off the debt of the Museum. However, more 
To to the San Donato sale. It 


seems that the first report, which it was hard to credit, 


of this anon. return 


’ 


that $42,000 had been paid for “‘ A Portrait of a Man,’ 


by Gerard Terborch, was a mistake. It was *‘ The 
Windmills,’ Meindert Hobbema’s masterpiece, which 
brought that enormous price. But at the Demidoff 


sale in Paris about ten years ago, the highest price 
brought was for a Terborch, ‘‘ The Peace of Munster,”’ 
the artist’s best work probably, for which $36,400 was 


paid. 


AMONG other extraordinary prices paid at the San 
Portrait of 


$29,200 for Rembrandt's ‘* Lucrece,”’ 


Donato sale were $30,000 for Van Dyke's 
Ann Cavendish ,”’ 
$20,400 for the ‘* Man-at-Arms’’ by the same master, 
Yet 
at the sale of the Berri Gallery, in 1837, it was thought 
Demidoff's 
father paid for fourteen important Dutch paintings, was 
** Breakfast of 
Ham,”’ which brought $4900, and a “‘ Pasturage,"’ by 
Now “* The Prodi- 


Few 


and $16,200 for Rubens’ “‘ Portrait of Spinola.’’ 


that $45,000, which the present Prince 


preposterous. They included Teniers’ 
Paul Potter, which brought $7500. 
gal Son,’ by Teniers, finds a buyer at $27,000. 
old masters 
“The 
sold for $15,000, at the Verrue sale in 1737 brought 
to $145 in 
774 at the 
Dubarry sale, and to $760 in 1791 at the Donjeux sale, 


have more rapidly increased in value. 


Five Senses,’’ a series of small pictures, just 
about $80, and advanced from that price 
1770 at the Bermighen sale, to $216 in 


A CURIOUS example of the varying pecuniary estima- 
tion put upon art by dealers and amateurs is found in 
the fact that Benjamin West's ‘* Annunciation,’’ which 
was sold in 1817 for $4000, was knocked down at auc- 
tion for $50 in 1840, 


Ir may not be generally known, perhaps, that the 
highest price paid for a picture has not been in mod- 
ern times, but was at so remote a period as that of 
Alexander the Great, who gave Apelles a sum equal to 
$211,000 for painting his portrait. The king was rep- 
resented holding thunder, which, Pliny says, was so 
life-like that the hand seemed to come out of the pic- 
ture. Alexander was delighted with the portrait, had 
it placed in the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, and for- 
bade any one but Apelles henceforth to draw his like- 
ness. Apelles attempted another portrait, which at 
first sight did not please his royal patron, but while it 
was being inspected, says the veracious Pliny, a horse 
passing by neighed at the horse represented in the 
piece, supposing it to be alive ; upon which the painter 
remarked that the horse was a better judge of painting 
than the king. 

.” * 

WHEN a mixed lot of pictures is put on private sale, 
and a reputable daily newspaper seriously calls it a 
‘ choice collection of British pictures,"’ and innoéently 
publishes a eulogistic letter from a nameless Edinburgh 
gentleman who has seen only the “* list’’ of the paint- 
ings, One cannot but marvel at the audacity of the 
New York picture dealer and his amazing success in 


‘ gulling ’’ both press and public. 
MONTEZUMA. 








ALTHOUGH 
entangled and 
entrammelled 
all his life in 
the toils of the 
illustrator, Mr. 
Abbey has 
never been re- 
garded as a 
mere illustra- 
tor by his 
friends and his 
public. It is 
because his 
slightest work 
gives evidence 
of desires and 
powers beyond 
the purview of 
the craft that 
his efforts 
have excited 
such a living interest. Indeed, in the present state of 
our American pictorial journals—ever more and more 
anxious to discard and depose the old-fashioned 
draughtsman by profession, and to attract the services 
of the oil-painter, the aquarellist, or the sculptor, by 
the bribe of exquisite engraving as faithful as photog- 
raphy, and careful printing as scrupulous as that ac- 
corded to etchings—there is a place for the ardent and 
sensitive artist. Abbey has never been asked to draw 
upon the block with that fatal precision and definition 
enforced upon the ancient draughtsman—a precision 
‘‘ that the engraver cannot misunderstand if he tries.”’ 
Blessed with a happier epoch and opportunity, he has 
been allowed to set down his dreams in their vague- 
ness and their ardor, his conceptions in their pregnant 
life-assuming moment. Let him but submit a compo- 
sition stamped with the signet of nature and invention, 
and his cloudiest tints, his lines of happiest accident, 
are translated for him with versatile sympathy by the 
keenest burins in the world. 

A desire to keep his design in the early creative state, 
dear to all artists, has ever distinguished him. The 
plodding mechanical toil, used by the profession to 
equalize textures and make neat work, has been reject- 
ed by him with more than impatience—he cannot see 
why it should be undergone. ‘*‘ Nature seems to me a 
contrast of certain values,’’ he remarked to us once 
while sketching in Long Island. ‘‘ They are very hard 
to get, and the lucky moment is when I have seized 
them by a fortunate wash of color. The patching-up 
and matching of edges and outlines is mere journey- 
work. No artist looks with any interest at the stippling 
and stumping ; that is mere trick used to please the 
canaille. Why should I work for the canaille, when 
artists will understand my’intention? Let me get the 
relative vigors well placed, and let my design show the 
movement and accent of life, and I have done all that 
seems to me worth doing.”’ 

Well—an architect is probably most interested in his 
edifice when the scaffolding is all about it, and the prin- 
ciples of his construction manifested to any professional 
eye that may chance to be looking on; the public, on 
the other hand, obstinately demands polished marbles, 
garnished floors, and mortar and shavings swept away. 
We have never chanced to see a picture of Mr. Abbey’s 
which had got beyond the “‘ interesting’’ state. Over 
each of them, in imagination, we see the crowding 
heads of a troop of brother-artists, thronged about the 
figure of the clever executant, with criticisms and 
praises. ‘‘ That stroke told well! There is a color 
that just hits the effect! How that gray wash ex- 
presses distance! There is a broken shadow that gen- 
eralizes the hair to perfection! That scratch over the 
hand assists the movement! Don’t touch it again, or 
you'll spoil it!’’ Such are the tributes that clever 
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artists hear humming in their ears while they are creat- 
ing. The resulting work is apt to be graphic, express- 
ive, panting with life, a candid impression of nature 
unspoiled by conventionality. ‘The value of such pic- 
tures is already very great, lacking only one thing—the 
mystery by which nature conceals the way in which its 
pictorial effects are got—the art-hiding art. 

Every one of Mr. Abbey’s compositions, we repeat, 
is in a certain sense an “‘ étude,’’ and every one is an 
illustration.’’ His ‘‘ Stage Office,’’ seen at the last 
Universal Exposition, and called a ‘‘ harmony in gray 
not without charm for all its austerity’’ (by M. de Las- 
talot in the ‘* Gazette des Beaux-Arts’’), isan “* illustra- 
tion’’ after all, calculated for a certain sized page, witha 
degree of breadth adapted to the scale, and with more or 
less of the uneasy demonstrativeness, the ranging from 
a blackest black spot to a whitest white spot, necessary 
in the old illustrating idea. An “* illustration,’’ by the 
by, as we here mean the term, is a work which im- 
prisons its whole effect in a certain number of inches, 
made as graphic and telling and various as possible ; it 
is like the ‘‘ good short story’’ which your Dickens or 
your Wilkie Collins writes for the Christmas number of 
something or other. It is brilliant, but it is a captive ; 
it glitters, but it cannot expand ; its essence is to be 








ACTING ‘‘AS A FATHER.’ BY E, A. ABBEY. 

always thinking of the nearness of its margins, to be 
always calculating its verge. It must get all the effect 
it possibly can in a theme of determined narrowness ; 





AN EXCURSION IN THE RAIN. BYE. A. ABBEY. 


and its triumph is when it can almost hocus the specta- 
tor into imagining it something larger. 
A crisp Detaille, whether in color, or reproduced for 


publication, with every line directed to explain the 
action, to help tell the story, to pique the spectator’s 
attention to the last elucidation of the incident, is an 





AN AUTHOR IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. 


BY E, 
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illustration. A photograph from Correggio’s ‘* Anti- 
ope,’’ from Velasquez’s *‘ Spinners,’’ from Bonington’s 
‘* Francis I.,’’ from Henner’s ‘* Magdalen,’’ though all 
color be lost but the gray, preserves the problem of 
vigors, of modelling, of quality, and is not an illustra- 
tion. 

Mr. Abbey, starting from the illustration, hardly ever 
gets beyond the function of the illustration. When 
he essays an aquarelle, as the ‘‘ October Rose,’’ we 
feel that we are seeing an illustration tinted. But with- 
in the ‘‘ cadre’ of his special talent, what brilliancy, 
crispness, expression, and movement ! 

The first drawings of his that attracted attention were 
the sketches from General Cesnola’s Cyprus statuary. 
In these, copying from photographs, there might seem 
to be little chance for artistic free-hand work. But he 
contrived to give an interest to the weather-worn tex- 
tures pitted by time, to the history of many a bruise and 
fracture, to the weird archaic types ; and he drew the 
whole budget of Cyprus excavations out of the category 
of archeology and into the free air of artistic and human 
interest. These drawings were executed for Harper’s 
Magazine. On the cover of Harper’s—that woful 
cover, insulted and outraged with decorative crimes-— 
he redrew the bubble-blowing children, making them 
presentable, and effacing the discredit of the labor of 
some previous artist whose identity is not discoverable. 
This was not so grand an achievement as Michael 
Angelo preserving the work of the earlier sculptor in 
‘** David’s’’ back, but it showed the same kind of humil- 
ity and tractableness. 

Mr. Abbey’s designs are always original, fresh, per- 
sonally invented. No reflection of another artist’s work 
is ever to be detected. In ‘*‘ The Stage Office’ he 
makes an effect with the very emptiness of the room, 
that constitutes a motif of a vacuum, around which, 
against the sides of the picture-frame, the personages 
are plastered, the lady-passenger and the gentleman- 
passenger attracting or repelling each other at their 
ease at that distance. In the scene where a young car- 
penter, in the Philadelphia State-House, detaches the 
British coat-of-arms from its place over the Speaker’s 
desk, there are studies of breathless continentals, with 
their hearts in their mouths and their courage in their 
hands, that Hogarth would have given many a groat 
for. Another scene of the Revolution, with a patriotic 
American matron cajoling the boozing British generals, 
is a Meissonier-like group of breeched and braggadociv 
military. This picture was in the Exposition Univer- 
selle, and was highly praised in ‘* L’Art.’’ His late il- 
lustrations to the ballad of ** Whittington’’ contain one 
gem, of little Richard, in hood and houppelade, listen- 
ing to the bow-bells with his apple-cheek resting on 
his pigmy hand, which is quite too ‘‘ cunning’’ for any 
thing, and should be enlarged for an elaborate framing- 
print. 
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His present engagement in England, where he is 
commissioned to study on the spot the scenes of British 
poetry—the haunts of Stratford-on-Avon ; the stately 
terraces where Herrick’s dames march in rich attire, in 
** liquefaction’ of skirts and pride of drapery ; the cas- 
tle-stairs where St. Agnes’s maid descends with her lover 
—has been a mixed delight to the designer. His notes 
are not yet firm and assured ; he seems to tremble with 
the weight and the fertile confusion of new ideas. Te 
complicate the matter, his health his given way, and 
his frame, never robust, has bent to the hurricane of 
novel impressions and importunate tasks. He is or- 
dered, they say, to Biarritz by his physician. It is to be 
hoped that this set-back will be but temporary. During 
a recent fit of ill- 
ness in London it 
was touching to 
note the sympathy 
and interest ac- 
corded to the 
young, unheralded 
American lad ; the 
carriages of royal 
academicians stop- 
ped every day, with 
the most solicitous 
inquiries from the 
foremost names of 
British art; and 
careful nursing, 
with delicate atten- 
tions on the part of 
fair compatriots, 
surrounded his 
sick-bed with those 
cares that the an- 
gels seldom leave 

"s home to adminis- 
SKETCH. BY ADRIEN MARIE, ter, and__ those 
medicines that can- 

not be bought from even the most able apothecary. 

The inedited designs by Mr. Abbey which we have the 
good fortune to present belong to his residence in Eng- 
land. One delineates a prominent and popular Ameri- 
can author, whose researches in demonology have made 
household familiarities out of a shunned and uncanny 
subject, as he appeared when taking his ease at a rural 
inn in the Lake Country. The resemblance is striking, 
and, for many a reader, will amount to a betrayal. 
Another depicts the same philosopher, with Boughton 
the artist and our young adventurer, plodding through 
London streets in the rain, on the hot scent of some 
historical curiosity. The other shows the subject of 
this memoir, who is no giant in stature, meeting a fair 
young stranger from these shores, to whom he had 
been requested to act ‘‘as a father.’’ The exquisite 
protecting glance which he directs at his protégée, 
whom he represents as much taller than himself, will 
not be lost upon the reader. 

Mr. Abbey, like many of the artists who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in this city, proceeds from the 
ancient and glorious Academy of Art in Philadelphia. 
This almost centenary institution, which scatters its 
alumni over the country at large with small care for 
claiming the credit of their education, conferred that 
firm groundwork in the arts of design which, in this 
brilliant artist’s case, has acted on an exceptionally 
gifted nature to chasten imagination with the restraints 
of science, and fortify fancy with fact. 

EDWARD STRAHAN, 
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THISs illustrious French painter is the hero of numer- 
ous anecdotes, some of them, we apprehend, more en- 
tertaining than authentic. Here are two of the latest : 
Meissonier decidedly refuses to be patronized. It is 
related that a rich Englishman came to him one day 
and offered him $1000 if he would paint his portrait and 
agree to finish it in a fortnight. ‘‘ If you fail,’” he add- 
ed, ‘‘ I shall deduct $5 a day until you have delivered 
it.’’ This angered the artist, who declared he wouldn’t 
paint the portrait for $10,000. ‘* You are not a fit sub- 
ject,’’ he said, “‘ for any pencil. Allow me to bid you 
good-morning.’’ ‘‘I dare say, now, that you are jok- 
ing,’’ responded the Briton. ‘‘ But I won't insist on 
the deduction if you'll agree not to detain me very 


>, 


long.’’ ‘‘ Detain you?’’ echoed the artist. ‘* I won't 
detain you another second. There is the door. Go!’’ 
** What—what’s the matter?’’ inquired John Bull. 
** What is all this row about?’’ ‘‘It means that you 
have mistaken your man. You think me exclusively an 
animal painter. I paint horses and dogs, but curs 
never. 
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On one occasion a German banker from Hanover, 
having brought a letter of introduction, asked Meisson- 
ier to do half a dozen panels in his house for five hun- 
dred marks apiece, explaining that: he would defray his 
travelling expenses there and back, and give him his 
board gratis. The Frenchman ironically said that he 
would not dream of asking such a price, that if he should 


~ 





ADRIEN MARIE, CARICATURE BY HIMSELF. 


accept the money he would insist on painting also the 
walls, the hearth, and the cupboards. ‘‘ Oh, very well ; 
suit yourself. You can earn your money as you choose. 
You can do the hearths and cupboards after you have 
got through with the panels.’’ ‘‘ You are a beast !’’ 
roared the irate Gaul, and flew out of the room, leaving 
the astonished stranger alone. No wonder he was en- 
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raged. He is in the habit of being approached with 
great delicacy and of being flattered by men in exalted 
positions. 

Notwithstanding Meissonier spends so much time on 
his pictures, he has painted more than can be conveni- 
ently enumerated, and his works steadily increase in 
value. Those that have been bought and sold again 
have generally advanced in figures, and advanced 


.. very different from 
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roundly. Three or four that went first for $3000 to 
$4000 have changed hands since at $10,000 to $15,000. 
The artist himself thinks and says that his death will be 
a great benefit to holders of his canvases; that the 
latter will jump up the moment it is known that he has 
passed away. He is persuaded that in another century 
he will be rated financially with the Dutch and Flemish 
masters of the seventeenth century. It would be haz- 
ardous to contradict him. 


ADRIEN MARTE, 





HARDLY any French painter of to-day has won in a 
short time such popularity as a delineator of the simple 
phases of home life as has the subject of our sketch, 
M. Adrien Marie is not yet thirty-two years old, but he 
already bids fair to become for France what Millais is 
for England—¢he painter of babies, ‘* par excellence.” 
He has not always, however, made babyhood his theme. 
At one time he inclined to the weird and dramatic, as 
shown in his *‘ The Accursed’’ and his ‘* Cavaliers of 
Death.’” But his sombre moods do not show him in 
his best vein. At the Salon in 1876, he exhibited his 
** Hymn to the Creator’’—a charming figure of Eve. 
But, as we have said, it is as the painter of babies that 
he excels. M. Marie in August, 1878, became the father 
of a bouncing boy, and since that he has painted hardly 
anything else but babies. Master Emile-Louis—whose 
figure appears in these pages in many postures —has been 
invaluable as a model to his papa who has filled many 
note-books with sketches of the young gentleman in 
** The Little Miser,”’ 
Marie’s picture in the Salon of 1879, represented an 


almost every conceivable attitude. 


aristocratic-looking infant fastened in his baby-chair, 
yelling highly because a bigger boy sitting near him 
will not give him the orange he holds in his hand. The 
little miser has already four oranges, and has grabbed 
them so greedily that one of them has fallen upon the 
floor. The engraving of the picture has been repro~ 
duced in more than one of the New York illustrated 
journals, and doubtless is familiar to many of our read- 
ers. Of the color, we cannot speak, not having seen 
the original ; but the drawing and the composition of 
the picture certainly are admirable. The ease of the 
attitude of the bigger boy as he lounges in his chair 
and looks at the baby tantalizingly is especially notice- 
able. 

In addition to 
illustra- 
tions in the pres- 
ent article, which 
have been repro- 
duced from *‘ La 
Vie Moderne,”’ 
we are enabled, 
through the cour- 
tesy of Professor 
Camille Piton, of 
Philadelphia, to 
publish for the 
first time some 
original drawings 
by ™M. Marie. 
From the portrait 
of the latter, by 
his friend and 
teacher, M. Emile 
Bayard of *‘ L’Il- 
lustration,”’ it will 
be seen that he is 
a handsome man, 


several 
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what one would 

suppose him to be by the amusing caricature he has 
furnished of himself on the same page. He is of medium 
height, and has a fair complexion, almost like a girl's, 
As may be judged from his fondness for children, and 
from his agreeable features (as they are represented by 
his friend, we might add), he is naturally of a lively and 
genial disposition. His playfulness when a student in 
the atelier of his master came near, on one occasion, 
compromising Pils, that well-known battle-painter. 
Cabanel, Gérdme, and Pils, the life professors at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, had adjoining studios. One day 
Pils discovered to his horror that young Marie had 
drawn a huge caricature on his walls of Gérdme’s 
“Cleopatra before Czsar.’’ The professors do not 
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visit each other’s studios, but the pupils frequently call 
upon each other. Pils was dreadfully afraid that Gé- 
réme would hear of what had happened, and was ex- 
ceedingly angry. Marie went to work industriously, 
however, to destroy this mischievous mural decoration, 
and no harm ever came of the escapade. 


M. Marie draws much more than he paints. He is a 
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frequent contributor to ‘‘ La Vie Moderne”’ and other 
illustrated journals. During the Franco-German war 
he executed an important series of sketches of the siege 
of Paris for ‘‘ L’Illustration,’’ and made theatrical 
sketches for the same journal. He has since done 
work for ‘‘ Le Monde Illustré’’ and for The (London) 
Graphic. If in his recent paintings he has shown a 
partiality for children, it has not hindered him in his 
drawings for the press from illustrating every variety of 
subject. Perhaps we may misrepresent M. Marie in 
assuming that he will continue to give the baby prom- 
inence in his pictures, for we know that he can do good 
work in landscape, genre painting, and the nude. But 
we trust that he will never grow weary of the baby as a 
theme for his canvas, and that he may never lack as 
pretty and as young a model as the little fellow with 
whom our readers have been made acquainted in the 
present article. 
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IN rambling through the studio quarter of Rome one 
often stumbles upon the modest sign of ‘* Accademia,”’ 
that elsewhere might signify half a dozen diverse pur- 
suits, but which in Rome invariably means a school for 
the study of art. The way to these is generally up 
winding passages and stairways, or through quaintly 
columned courts stained with the gray of age. There 
are also, however, more pretentious places with modern 
surroundings and appointments, where groups of artists 
and students gather nightly for study. These are 
organized either on national or social systems, and in 
them entertainments of a musical and spectacular nature 
are comprehended as breaks into the more serious 
round of labor pertaining to art. 

Probably one of the most unique art associations in 
the world isthat of the ‘‘ Circolo Internaziona!e,”’ 
which, though chiefly Italian in its membership is, as 
its name indicates, confined to no nationality. It 
occupies an extensive building on the site of the old 
“Teatro Aliberti,’’ which flourished a century ago 
under the patronage of the Torlonias. The organiza- 
tion is upon the club principle, and embraces in its 
arrangements not only ample place for its life and 
costume classes, which succeed one another, so that 
every inember may obtain the benefit of both, but ex- 
tensive reading rooms where are kept on file the prin- 
cipal art publications of the world, and a library rich 


alice 
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with works of reference and rare old volumes of engrav- 
ings. One apartment is filled with choice studies from 
nature, the gifts of retiring members. The walls of the 
reading-rooms are divided into panels by columns and 
arches in relief, between which are painted in distemper 
designs as fantastic and grotesque as if the history of 
Don Quixote and the vagaries of the ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’ had been the 
sole inspiration of the clever ar- 
tists who wrought them. One 
passes out of these rooms upon 
a balcony overlooking the recep- 
tion area which was formerly 
the stage of the theatre. This 
is a great vaulted place, broken 
with rows of columns that on 
festive occasions are decorated 
with ivy and laurel, while the 
centres between and corners 
bloom with mounds and arches 
of flowers. Here during the 
winter season takes place a se- 
ries of semi-monthly entertain- 
ments of a musical and dramat- 
ic kind, participated in by the 
most eminent professionals and 
amateurs. Each member is 
furnished with two invitations, 
and on extra occasions is limited 
to only one beside his own ad- 


mission. No rank or position, 
excepting royalty itself, can 
enter otherwise than by this 
mode, which is thoroughly 


democratic and rigidly observed. 
Attached to the institution is a 
cozy restaurant, where mem- 
bers can procure refreshments 
at cost and a small fee for ser- 
vice. As drunkenness has prac- 
tically no existence in Italy, and lay members are limit- 
ed in numbers, the usual causes for the degeneracy of 
associations of this nature are notably absent. 

In the school, which is attended by the greater por- 
tion of the members, the costume class comes first. 
Promptly at half-past six the model steps upon the cir- 
cular stand at one side of the room and assumes the 
position chosen; the reflector, with its blaze of gas, is 
turned fully on, and for an hour 
and a quarter a hundred or more 
busy workers are recording, either 
in color or black and white, the 
image before them. ‘The students 
are arranged on a semicircular 
series of seats, rising one behind 
the other as in an amphitheatre, 
each student having his indepen- 
dent gas-jet and reflector, water- 
cups, and other conveniences. Fol- 
lowing the pose is a rest of fifteen 
minutes, when the silence is broken 
by a bedlam of tongues in com- 
parison and criticism. After this 
the model reassumes the position 
for three quarters of an_ hour, 
which terminates the sitting. A 
little later comes the really more 
serious business of the night, the 
study of the nude figure, com- 
pared with which costume paint- 
ing is only a *‘ sciocchezza’’ (folly), 
as the Italians call it. The mod- 
els chosen pose the same length of 
time and with the same interval 
as in the costume class, though 
the number of evenings required 
to complete the drawings is greater 
in working from the nude. Usu- 
ally from five to seven sittings are 
necessary, even with rapid execu_ 
tion, to perfect a careful nude study. 
To avoid the formation of habits 
in drawing, male and female models are alternated, the 
principle being that, after the strong and angular mark- 
ings of the masculine figure, it is safest to vary the dis- 
cipline by the study of the more delicate and difficult 
curves of the feminine. At these classes both sexes 
work together apparently without thought that there 
need be any indelicacy in so doing. In this, as in other 
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schools in Rome, it is no uncommon sight to sec 
American and English ladies, who have laid aside their 
scruples in the consciousness that, if they are to become 
artists in earnest, the training only obtainable by the 
study of the nude is the first essential to success. 
While there will always exist grave differences of opin: 
ion regarding the propriety of mixed classes, it may be 
stated as a matter of fact that ladies so studying in 
Roman schools are treated with uniform courtesy, and 
that their presence has a tendency to purify the atmos- 
phere from the vulgar jest and slang more particularly 
characterizing the Parisian ateliers, in some of which, 
it is said, not even male students of other nationalities 
can remain without a loss of self-respect. 

There is also belonging to this society a small and 
well-lighted exhibition, consisting of several rooms ad- 
vantageously situated in the Via Condotti, where the 
works of the members only are exposed for sale, and 
which always contains productions both in painting and 
sculpture of exceeding merit. Its general average, 
however, is not high, as no selections are made, mem- 
bers of the society being free to send any thing that they 
desire to dispose of. The cost of membership in the 
association, in view of the numerous advantages, is not 
great, and is comprised in the initiatory fee of thirty 
francs, and a monthly payment of five francs there after. 

The British Academy, which occupies quarters in the 
Via Sistina, is another of the important art schools of 
Rome, and is sustained by the interest upon a bequest. 
It is intended for the instruction of English students 
only, but, to the extent of its facilities, other nationalities 
are admitted free of charge to its life classes, and also 
to draw from its remarkable collection of casts, in 
which are included a full representation fiom the an- 
tiques and a great variety from life. Beside those of 
the human figure, there are many of animals, the most 
wonderful being a complete set of the Bengal tiger, 
illustrating numerous positions, and its construction 
from the skeleton outward. The life classes, in which 
males only are allowed, is a most admirable one. Its 
models are carefully chosen, and seriousness in the 
work of maintaining the often difficult poses selected is 
most rigidly exacted. The artists and students who at- 
tend are not the less called upon to fulfil their position, 
as absence for any length of time without grave cause 
results in the vacation of the seat and its transfer to a 
more serious aspirant. The Academy is under the con- 
trol of a council of English artists, but its success is 
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principally due to the energy of Charles H. Poing- 
destre, the distinguished animal painter, who is the 
Vice-President and Actuary. A costume class is main- 
tained at a small monthly cost to the pupils, to which 
ladies are admitted. The art library and reading-rooms 
are reserved exclusively for the uses of the members, 
who must be British subjects. 























The ‘* Academie de France,’’ which occupies the ex- 
tensive palace and grounds known as the Villa Medici, 
on the fashionable drive to Monte Pincio, and overlook- 
ing the gray and weather-beaten walls of half the city, 
is by far the largest and most thoroughly-appointed 


THE BABY AT LIBERTY. BY 
academy existing in Rome, and is conducted for the 
completion of the studies of the pensioners who come 
annually from France to enter upon their four years’ 
stay. Its curriculum embraces sculpture, painting, 
architecture, and music. It is here that for sixty-eight 
years the artists celebrated not only in France, but the 
world over, have, under the generous provision of 
their government, been enabled to work out their 
way to excellence. untrammelled by the pecuniary 
troubles which surround the pathway of many a 
student who, self-reliant and alone, has to encounter 
the rugged issues that seem at times to be almost 
equally divided between the difficulties of his pro- 
fession and the question of daily bread. Within its 
walls are embraced not only a vast collection of 
statuary and copies from the antique, but rooms 
where the pensioners are lodged and fed, without 
infringing upon a sufficient fund for models, cloth- 
ing, and personal expenses. The front of the villa 
looks out upon a fountained garden, with long 
avenues of ilex and tropical plants, where are half 
hidden the quaint stone studios, each an individual 
building, and each occupied by pensioners. The 
American who wanders through these enchanted 
grounds, while perhaps rejoicing that there 1s a coun- 
try honoring art as exceptionally as France does, will 
naturally feel a sense of shame to think of the tens of 
thousands wasted at home upon abortive statuary and 
giant battle-pieces for capitoline adornment, which are 
lobbied through ignorant Congresses, while under our 
** glorious’’ system not one cent is appropriated for 
the perfection of real and honest talent. Even the 
petty republics of South America annually send their 
students to Paris and Rome. 

It is the dream and struggle of every French artist to 
attain the coveted ‘* Prix de Rome.’’ The proportion who 
do is small, and possibly it is not always justly award- 
ed; but the majority of those who come under the shel- 
tering wings of a patronage so intelligent and compre- 
hensive in its scheme of education have shown them- 
selves able to profit by it, and have honored and bene- 
fited the nation in return. Once given, there is for 
four years no more struggle with the realities of life, 
no more manufacture of half-born efforts for the shop 
to obtain the means of existence, but a grand oppor- 
tunity, in the seclusion of this classic retreat, to realize 
the aspirations of a lifetime. Empires might rise and 
fall ; even France herself could don the dress of either 
monarchy or republic as the caprice of a Parisian mo- 
ment dictated, yet the fixed stipends which sustain her 
chosen artists in Rome would go on as unalterable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

The life classes of this academy are free to all nation- 
alities, Germans excepted. The latter prohibition is 
said to be established to avoid any difficulties which 
might spring up from the inharmonious relations of the 
students who are liable to be more or less imbued with 
the antipathies of their respective countries. The pos- 
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ing of the models commences at seven and ends at ten 
P.M. during the winter months. In the spring and 
early summer the time is changed to the hours of five 
to eight A.M. No form of application is necessary, and 
the art student who wishes to draw from the nude can 
do so without expense, and has sim- 
ply to walk in, take possession of a 
vacant seat, and proceed with his 
labors. 

There are a number of other art 
schools under the management of the 
different nationalities which they rep- 
resent, that of Spain being the most 
important ; but they do not differ so 
materially as to require description. 
The Academy of St. Luke, the patron 
saint of painters, is the ancient Italian 
establishment which still exists under 
the direction of the new government. 
It annually gives a number of awards 
for excellence, which are understood 
to be merely nominal, as from the 
limited treasury of Italy the army 
must first be paid. A peculiar fea- 
ture of this organization is the num- 
ber of ornamental professorships 
which have been portioned out to 
persons who render no service. 

Coming down from the more promi- 
nent institutions to the dozen minor 
places, managed by private enter- 
prise, and which hide themselves away in the queer 
old courts and among the tangled stairways of the Via 
Margutta, one finds that, even if there are no splendid 
appointments and professional advisers to aid in the 
prosecution of work, there is always to be found the 
essential element of nude models, with which for a few 
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francs a month the earnest student may discipline him- 
self. Indeed, the humblest of these schools in Rome 
would be considered a body without a soul if the sign 
of ‘‘ Accademia’’ were hung out and a life class omitted 
within. 

The veteran Luigi is perhaps the best type of the 
kind, and will serve for all. 
Luigi, or ‘* Gigi’’ as he is 
familiarly called, was him- 
self a model, and would be 
still if he were not so ro- 
tund in his appearance that 
all semblance of muscle 
and articulation has_be- 
come only a memory. He 
is, however, a director of 
an academy in consequence 
of what seemed to be his 
misfortune. Some half a 
century or more ago, when 
he felt his corpulence com- 
ing on, and his engage- 
ments decreasing in like 
ratio, the happy thought 
struck him to found aschool 
of his own. It was for a 
long time fluctuating in its 
fortunes, but Gigi, like a 
good general, stuck pa- 
tiently to his post, arid his success has become a matter 
of history. 

Imagine a large square room with a low ceiling 
crossed with transverse beams from which ancient cob- 
webs depend in picturesque negligence, and walls stained 
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with dirt and the designs of several generations of ar- 
tists, and you have the inclosure. Within, as in a di- 
minutive theatre, are ranged the semicircular lines of 
benches rising one behind the other, each with its rail- 
ing in front hollowed on the top as a receptacle for 
brushes and materials, and decorated with a venerable 
row of lamps surmounted with tin reflectors. At the 
focus of the semicircle is the model stand, originally 
covered with green baize, now faded and worn into 
rags by the feet of models who have long since passed 
to their eternal poses. Behind hangs the dingy curtain, 
concealing a recess for the disrobing process, where are 
stored away costumes of the richest kind in quantity 
enough to stock several theatres. Overhead is a small 
skylight for day, and a cluster of lamps with a huge re- 
flector for night, which concentrates its heat equally 
with its light upon the poor models, who not unfre- 
quently wilt under the trial. 
clock with its long weights and old-fashioned pen- 
dulum, counting on its scarred face up to six, after 
which it begins over again, striking one for seven, and 


Hard by ticks the ancient 


so on. 
sections of armor, and worn-out costumes mingle with 


Odd bits of skeletons, anatomical casts, rusty 


the sketches that have been left as souvenirs by many a 
since distinguished hand. Among them were some by 
Fortuny, who toiled here before there were eyes to dis- 
cover his qualities ; but somehow their merits could be 
readily discerned after he became famous, and they 
proved too valuable for Gigi’s collection, and were 
long ago converted into money. 
the usual sign of more pretentious academies—"‘ E vie- 
tato di fumare’’ (It is prohibited to smoke)—and there 


One misses at Gigi’s 


is ever present a blue film which generalizes and per- 
haps poetizes the forms of the distant workers, and 
circles in wreaths and halos around the head of the 
model. Here are half a hundred workers, old and 
young, of both sexes and every nationality ; artists with 
gray bowed heads full of knowledge, who have 
learned the greatest lesson of all, that they must 
forever be students, and who are not ashamed to sit 
down before nature as humbly as if they were be- 
ginners ; and young men and women with a smat- 
tering, who do not yet know that art is the study 
of a lifetime, and who are anxious to “‘ get into the 
bold style’’ Here are men, 
too, whose poverty is such that they cannot afford 
the luxury of a model, and who want only a leg or 
an arm, or a bit of combination in costume; and 
others, alas ! who lack the perception to know that 
they have mistaken their calling, and will find out 
too late, perhaps, that nature never designed them 
to be artists at all. But every thing is fish that 
comes to Gigi’s net, and he seems quite the picture 
of content as he smokes his corn-cob pipe in his 
corner and placidly surveys the field of action. 

A conversation with this eminent relic is not produc- 
tive of a great range of information, but within his own 
field he is master of the situation. 


as soon as possible. 


He knows every 
possible and impossible pose of the human figure, and 
all the costumes that have been worn, from the gladia- 
tors of old down through the courtly and chivalric ages 


ay 
a 
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to the simple contadini that wander in the mountains 
of to-day. Start him on his own history as a model, 
and his eloquence flows as freely as wine at a vintage, 
while he brightens up with enthusiasm in the recital of 
the difficult poses he has taken, and of the eminent men 
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whom he has served. But invariably he comes back to 
earth again as he finishes with a melancholy shake of 
his grizzled head, and a survey of his corpulence, say- 
ing, *‘ Quando giovane, era tanto, tanto bello, ma, non 
c’e piu.’’ (In my youth I was very beautiful, but it is 
all over now.) And then, with a pull or two from the 
pipe, he nods blissfully in his corner until some com- 
plaining student requires him to shout ‘‘ Sta ferma!”’ 
(Hold still !) to the wearied model. 
DWIGHT BENTON. 


THE DEGRADATION OF ART. 


‘* THERE lies before me,’’ says an acute writer in a 
recent English periodical, ‘‘ an old Persian rug, all out 
of shape and twisted in the weaving, but full of subtle 
quantities in color, perfect in the proportions of its 
vivid brilliancy, and a grand new Axminster carpet 
alongside, of faultless construction, with a design as 
hidgous as its colors are harsh. 

It is not only so with productions destined for the 
English market, but the degradation of art is beginning 
to spread all over the world—the standards of ‘ in- 
structed’ European taste are vitiating the very well- 
springs of beautiful old work. The ‘ mantilla’ of the 
Seville and the ‘tovaglia’ of the Roman peasant are 
supplanted by frightful bonnets ; the striking old cos- 
tumes are disappearing alike in Brittany and in Algiers ; 
in Athens and in Turkey they are giving way to the 
abominations of Parisian toilettes for the women, 
while the chimney-pot hat is taking the place of the 
turban and the kalpac for the men. 

What may be the reason why architecture, sculpture, 
painting, and even poetry—the combination of stone, 
brick, marble, metal, colors, and, lastly, of metrical 
forms of words—should all suffer by the advance of our 
(so-called) civilization and education, is still a mystery ; 
but few will be found to doubt the fact in detail, though 
they may deny the general formula. 

Perhaps our self-consciousness as to our great virtues, 
our ‘progress,’ our knowledge, the learning of the 
reason of our work, the introversion of our present 
modes of thought, check the development of an idea, 
even if we may be fortunate enough to get hold of one. 
Self-consciousness is fatal to art; there is a certain 
spontaneity of utterance—singing, as the birds sing, be- 
cause they cannot help it—‘ composing’ almost as the 
mountains and clouds ‘ compose,’ by reason of their 
existence itself, not because they want to make a pic- 
ture—which produces natural work grown out of the 
man, and the requirements of his nature, to which 
it seems, with very rare exceptions, that we cannot 
now attain. 

In sculpture, a modern artist has acquired ten times 
as much anatomy as Phidias ; dissection was unknown, 
and not permitted, by the Greeks. Chemistry has pro- 
duced for the painter colors which Raphael (luckily for 
us) never dreamed of. Yet one cannot help wondering 
at the strange daring which permits the honorable so- 
ciety of Burlington House to hang yearly the works of 
the ancient masters of the craft on the same walls 
where their own productions are to figure a few weeks 
later, as if to inform the world most impressively and 
depressingly from how far we have fallen in pictorial 
art ; to string up our taste, as it were, to concert pitch 
—to give the key-note of true excellence, in order to 
mark the depth to which we have sunk. 

We now teach drawing diligently, and are surprised 
that we get no Michael Angelos. Did Masaccio go to a 
school of design, or Giotto learn ‘ free-hand ’ manipu- 
lation? Education, as it is generally defined—mean- 
ing thereby a knowledge of the accumulation of facts 
discovered by other people—is good for the general 
public, for ordinary humanity, but not for original 
minds, except so far as it saves them time and trouble 
by preventing them from reinventing what has already 
been done by others. True, there can be but few ‘ in- 
ventors’ (in the old Italian sense of creators) in the 
world at any one moment, and training must, it will be 
said, be carried on for the use of the many ; but one 
might still plead for a certain elasticity in our teaching, 
a margin left for free-will among the few who will ever 
be able to use it. And, meantime, it is allowable to 


lament over the number of arts we have lost, or are in 
danger of losing, which can only be practised by the 
few—whose number seems ever to be diminishing, 
under our generalizing processes of turning out as 


many minds of the same pattern as if we wanted nail- 
heads or patent screws by the million. 

This is not education in its true and highest sense— 
i.e., the bringing forth the best that is in man; not 
simply putting knowledge into him, but using the va- 
riety of gifts, whicii even the poorest in endowment 
possess, to the best possible end. And this seems 
more and more difficult, as the stereotyped pattern is 
more and more enforced in board schools, endowed 
schools, public schools, universities ; and each bit of 
plastic material, while young, is forced as much as pos- 
sible into the same shape, the only contention being who 
shall have the construction of the die which all alike 
are eager to apply to every individual of the nation. 

Of all races which have yet existed there can be no 
doubt that the Greek was the one most highly endowed 
with artistic powers of all kinds; yet the Greek was 
certainly not, in our sense of the term, an educated 
man at all; his powers of every kind, however, were 
cultivated indirectly by the very atmosphere he lived in. 
His sensitive artistic nature found food in the forms 
and colors of the mountains and the islands, the sea 
and the sky, by which he was surrounded ; by the hu- 
man nature about him in its most perfect development ; 
by every building—his temples, his tombs, his theatres 
—every pot and pan he used, every seat he sat upon ; 
whereas no man’s eye can be other than degraded by 
the unspeakable ugliness of an English manufacturing 
town, or, what is almost worse, by the sham art where 
decoration of any kind is invented or attempted by the 
richer middle class. 

The theory that soil and climate and food produce in- 
stincts of beauty, as well as varieties of beasts and 
plants, is, however, evidently at fault in these ques- 
tions; for if this were the case at one time in the 
world’s history, why not at another? and the present 
inhabitants of Greece are as inapt as their neighbors in 
sculpture, painting, and architecture. Nothing, even 
out of the workshops of Birmingham, can exceed the 
ugliness of their present productions. 

There seems now a headlong competition in every 
country after bad art. If we ask for lace and embroid- 
ery in the Greek islands, or silver filigree in Norway— 
if we inquire for wood-carving from Burmah, or the old 
shawls and pottery from Persia and the East—the an- 
swer is always the same; we are told that there is 
‘none such made at present.’ It is only what remains 
of the old hand-made work that is to be obtained ; the 
present inhabitants ‘care for none of these things.’ 
Sham jewelry from the ‘ Palais Royal,’ Manchester 
goods, stamped leather, and the like, are what the na- 
tives are seeking for themselves, while they get rid of 
‘ all those ugly old things ’ to the first possible buyer for 
any price which they can-fetch. 

Manufacturing an article (whatever be the real deri- 
vation of the word, but) meaning the use of machinery 
for the multiplication of the greatest number of articles 
at the least cost, however admirable for the comfort of 
the million, is evidently fatal to art. When each bit of 
iron-work, every hinge, every lock scutcheon was ham- 
mered out with care and consideration by the individual 
blacksmith, even if he were but an indifferent performer, 
it bore the stamp of the thought of a man’s mind direct- 
ing his hand ; now there is only the stamp of a machine 
running the metal into a mould. When every bit of 
decorative wood-work was ‘ all made out of the carver’s 
brain’—when the embroidery of the holiday shirt of a 
boatman of ‘‘ Chios’ rocky isle’’ took half a lifetime to 
devise and stitch, and was intended to last for genera- 
tions of wearers, art found a way, however humble, 
through nimble fingers interpreting the fancies of the 
individual brain. ‘Fancy work,’ as an old Hampshire 
woman called her stitching of the fronts and backs of 
the old-fashioned smock-frocks, each one differing from 
the one she made before, as her ‘fancy’ led, was 
always interesting, and almost always beautiful.”’ 


M. W., an esteemed contributor to THE ART AMA- 
TEUR, thinks that Mr. Rideing, in his article *‘ Ar- 
tists in San Francisco,’’ in our February issue, was too 
severe in his strictures concerning the lack of artistic 
taste on the Pacific Coast. She explains that ‘‘ the 
seeming incongruity of a frame-house with mosaic 
floors is owing to the moisture of the climate and the 
fear of earthquakes.’’ ‘* None of our large private resi- 
dences,’’ she adds, ‘‘ are built of aught du¢ wood.’’ In 
regard to the remark concerning statuary in a house 
‘*which includes among its treasures a colossal and 





almost nude figure of Architecture, with an extended 
arm, holding in the hand a platter upon which is a 
model of the establishment that contains it,’’ M. W. 
explains that ‘‘ the figure referred to is a fresco intend- 
ed to represent ‘Home,’ being surrounded by mythical 
figures suggesting the pleasures of home life. In the 
same house, not another, there are to be, it is true, 
seven panels, four feet by ten, but as the place allotted 
to them is in an immense hall, and they are the work of 
Tavernier, they are not so ‘ bizarre’ as the critic would 
have us believe. Young as our city is,’’ continues M. 
W., “‘it is third on the list of American cities starting 
Art Schools, while many young and talented art strug- 
glers, by the beneficence of some of our wealthy citizens, 
have been sent abroad to complete their studies. We also 
have the honor of claiming as a San Franciscan the 
only_American artist who has ever sold a picture to 
the French Government, H. R. Bloomer’s painting of 
the ‘Bridge at Grez’ having been so disposed of at 
the Paris Exhibition. Our resident artists mentioned 
as being good are about the only local ones who are 
patronized, or who have any reputation ; and surely no 
man is so blind to his own interests as to remain in a 
place where (according to W. H. R.) there is so much 
to hamper him, and no success to crown his work.”” 


“‘ THE Flagellation of Christ,’’ said to be a Murillo, 
and wxalued at $100,000, is in the hands of the sheriff 
in San Francisco, subject to various claims against 
the owner amounting to $7490. It was brought to 
this country from Paris, in 1876, by the Countess de 
Pruschoff, at the advice of an aged artist named 
Schaeft, who assured her that much money could be 
made by exhibiting it here. It was shown in New 
York, but not publicly exhibited, we believe ; and then it 
was carried to San Francisco, where it was confidently 
hoped that it would be eagerly snapped up by one of 
the bonanza kings. No bonanza king wanted it, how- 
ever ; and finallyeMr. Schaeft and a somewhat numer- 
ous suite who had kept up with the lady and the pic- 
ture in all their travels, and who had accommodated 
the Countess with occasional loans pending the sale of 
the picture, attached it to satisfy their claims, which, 
it appears, includes special items for ‘‘ services ren- 
dered.’’ The Countess declares that nothing is due to 
them by reason of any services rendered, but, on the 
contrary, their seeming connection and manifest devo- 
tion to ‘‘ The Flagellation’’ were a direct injury to her, 
and not solicited by her. As soon as the litigation is 
ended, the picture, if not disposed of in San Francisco, 
is to be sent to New York for sale. 


PROBABLY before this ink is dry the bill before Con- 
gress removing the import duty on art antiquities will 
have become a law. But let not the bric-a-brac dealers 
make haste to be glad. It is not for them. ‘‘ Old 
Masters,”’ rare china, antique furniture, and the rest are 
not included in the provisions of the act ; nor indeed is 
any object of art of even so remote a period as the 
Middle Ages. The measure is only intended to cover 
the importation of the works of the ancients. This is 
not much, but it is better than nothing. It will have 
been accomplished mainly through the indefatigable 
personal exertions of a few gentlemen whose business 
interests, as well as the interests of art education in gen- 
eral, have suffered by the existing restrictions. What 
they have done may be done again by dealers in more 
modern, but for educational purposes hardly less valua- 
ble works of art. 


PICTURE CLEANING AND RESTORING. 





THOUGH this work is beth dirty and laborious, it re- 
quires a large amount of artistic appreciation, and to 
the real picture-lover no greater pleasure could be 
given than the restoration of the glories of his old favor- 
ites. The removal of-old and hard varnish, which is 
often the first process in cleaning a picture, requires no 
little knack and discernment to know when the friction 
applied to the surface has penetrated through this cov- 
ering, the friction being caused by a continual rubbing 
of the varnish to and fro with the ends of the fingers 
until it is broken up into a fing powder. The beginner 
will find that this becomes, after a while, a painful 
operation, as the flesh gets extremely sore, and it is only 
practice and time which will render the skin of the 
fingers sufficiently hard to follow the operation with im- 
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punity. No other method which can be safely depended 
upon is known, although there are expedients which 
are resorted to by some persons, at the imminent risk 
of the work under their charge. The great aim of the 
cleaner ought to be to watch with the greatest care 
when he has penetrated the varnish and arrived at the 
painting itself, and the nearer he approaches it of course 
the greater ought to be his caution, lest he should apply 
the friction to the paint, which would be inevitably in- 
jured with: so comparatively gritty a substance as pul- 
verized varnish between the fingers. The dust must 
therefore be removed very often, and the parts from 
which it is removed examined, to see to what extent the 
process may be continued or otherwise. 

If, however, the old varnish has not suffered from 
age, and it is the object merely to clean its surface, a 
little lukewarm water may be first applied with a sponge 
until the water ceases to be discolored. If then the 
varnish still presents an appearance of dirt, take a po- 
tato, and, cutting it in half, apply the fresh portion to 
the varnish, and, by a series of circles all over the sur- 
face, completely rub every part. Again apply the luke- 
warm water until it shows no taint of dirt. Should, 
however, the picture continue to exhibit traces of dirt, 
pass a sponge dipped in warm beer over it. Then, after 
it has become perfectly dry, wash it with a solution of 
the finest gum dragon dissolved in pure water. 

Many pictures may come under inspection which 
have not been varnished. And here it may be mentioned 
that pictures should not be varnished for at least some 
months after they are painted, that the pigment may 
become thoroughly set and hard, and that before they 
are varnished the application of a potato, as before 
shown, should always be resorted to, to remove the exu- 
dations of the oils which rise to the surface, as well as 
the dirt collected, and this simple process will be quite 
sufficient to clean nine out of ten modern works. Artists 
will also find the use of the potato most valuable before 
commencing the progressive steps of their work, as it 
gets rid of that annoying greasiness which causes the 
newly applied and wet paint to run, after the manner of 
water upon a tea-tray. It ought to be remarked that 
the cleaning of a picture which has been varnished and 
one that has not undergone that process are two differ- 
ent things. Liberties may be taken with the former 
which would prove fatal to a picture not thus protected. 
In either case, as a preliminary experiment, the potato 
may be applied without fear of injury, provided that the 
moisture left by its juice is removed from the unvar- 
nished picture. 

Many finished oil paintings collect upon their surface 
what is temed ‘‘ bloom,’’ which in many instances en- 
tirely obscures the beauty of the work, and several re- 
ceipts have been given for its removal ; but all of these, 
or nearly all, are only temporary cures, the bloom re- 
turning sometimes with greater depth and opacity. 
Here, again, the potato is said to be the best remedy, 
if not an entire cure. Apply it as before, wash off 
with clean cold water, and then wipe the surface of the 
picture with a little sweet or nut oil with a silk hand- 
kerchief until perfectly dry. 

Should, however, the painting require repairing as 
well as cleansing, from decay or defects in the material 
it is painted upon, then it may be found necessary to 
transfer the entire work to a completely new canvas, an 
undertaking which, at the first blush, would seem sur- 
rounded with almost insuperable dfficulties, if not to- 
tally impossible. But if the following directions are 
closely followed it will be seen with what certainty and 
facility a feat so apparently formidable can be accom- 
plished. 

We will suppose we have a picture with its linen back 
perfectly rotten or worm-eaten, and almost too tender 
to touch, and, added to this, the work of the master is 
likewise covered with cracks, and otherwise is as bad a 
case as can be. First clean this decayed picture with 
more than usual care, for fear of breaking through the 
canvas, which would involve a more tedious process of 
restitution. Then with a sharp knife cut all around be- 
tween the stretcher or frame and the canvas, and put 
the former aside ; then spread the work with its face 
downward upon a smooth drawing-board or table ; the 
back is now uppermost ; then well moisten it with boil 
ing water ; this will shortly soften the canvas. Now 
turn the picture over with the subject uppermost, stretch 
it out and fasten it with drawing pins all round its edges 
to the board. Have ready a pot of strong glue, very 
hot and liquid, and spread the glue rapidly and equally 
over it. Now take a cloth which more than covers the 


picture all round by two or more inches, spread it over 
the picture and glue, fasten it down to the table as be- 
fore, and place the whole in the sun or open air to dry 
as soon as possible. When it is dried, it is to he de- 
tached from the board, and nailed down with the back 
of the painting uppermost. A little raised border of 
wax is made all round the edges, and the board being 
placed exactly level, a mixture of nitric acid and water 
is poured upon it. If this mixture be too strong, it will 
burn the painting ; care must therefore be taken to pre- 
vent this by dipping your finger in the mixture before it 
is used. If your finger turns yellow immediately, it is a 
sign that the mixture is too strong and must be weak- 
ened. This mixture remains upon the canvas until the 
texture is quite destroyed and the threads eaten or rotted 
thoroughly, which can be easily ascertained either by 
the eye or the touch. 
and the threads of the canvas are easily taken off with 
a bone or ivory palette knife or other instrument, not 
of metal. 
intact, glued with its face downward to the linen cloth 
before mentioned. 


The liquor is then poured off, 


The crust of the painting will then be found 


The crust is then to be washed and 
cleaned with pure water, afterward wiped with a soft 
sponge, and left to stand until quite dry. It is then in 
its turn to be covered with glue wherein a little brandy 
should be mixed to make it stronger. Upon this glue 
a new canvas is to be immediately spread quite smoothly 
and well pressed, so that it may stick on every part. 
The best way of pressing it is with plates of lead or 
slabs of polished marble, care being taken to wipe the 
new canvas from time to time to prevent its sticking to 
the plates by means of the glue which oozes through the 
interstices of the fabric. All that now remains to be 
done is to take away the linen cloth and the glue which 
covers the face of the painting. As soon, therefore, as 
the last glueing is dry, the whole is to be detached from 
the board, and the linen cloth turned up ; by moisten- 
ing it with the m‘xture of nitric acid and common water 
its texture will soon be destroyed and it may be taken 
away, and then the glue may be easily dissolved by 
means of hot water. 
entire and perfect to a new canvas, which, in its turn, 


Thus is the painting transferred 


can be stretched upon a proper frame. 

The proper tool for stretching canvas upon frames 
has two broad nippers with teeth-like grooves to hold 
the canvas, and a fulcrum at one side by which the 
leverage obtained may be very powerful. It is there- 
fore necessary to be careful in the re-stretching of old 
pictures not to put too much strain on the canvas, or 
cracks may be made. 
erally in a sufficiently pliable state, immediately after 
the process before detailed, to prevent its cracking. 
Still, discretion must be exercised, and should the can- 


The picture, is, however, gen- 


vas ‘‘ bag’’ after being nailed to the stretcher, the appli- 
cation of some weak fluid size to the back of the canvas 
will, as it dries, produce the tightness desired. 

When paintings are upon wood, or panel, as _ it is 
termed, the wood must be pared till it is very thin, and 
the mixture of nitric acid and common water being 
poured upon what remains, will soon disintegrate the 
fibre of the wood, and render its removal perfectly fa- 
cile. The same process should be followed as with 
canvas, only the picture at completion is attached with 
glue under pressure to the new wood. 


ART IN PROVIDENCE, 





ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ART 
THE SCHOOL OF 


CLUB—CHANGES IN 
DESIGN, 





PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 8, 1880. 
IN a previous letter I stated that the artists were agi- 
tating the subject of an art club. Well, a 
founded and called the ‘* Providence,’’ as are all things 
hereabouts not dubbed ‘‘ What cheer ?’’ Does it not 
sound modestly beside ‘‘St. Botolph’’ and ‘ The 


club is 


Century ?’’ But, never mind, if it can but “ provide’’ 
food for the zsthetically hungry. Two weeks ago some 


eight or ten artists composed the club; now it has 
about forty members with fair promise of many more, 
as soon as the initiation fee and the preliminary steps 
toward admission are quite settled upon. Of course 
we must trust to Providence for support, though many 
of the citizens cannot yet obtain a clear view of pro- 
spective advantages to accrue to them by connecting 
themselves with such an organization ; and, indeed, it is 
an exceeding difficult task to inform them, for one must 
confess that for some time, at least, the advantages are 
all to the artist element. 
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There are citizens—good, kindly, upright persons— 
who solemnly say, when addressed upon this subject, 
that, as for ‘‘ helping’’ the artists, they do not believe 
init. ‘‘ What an incentive to great work poverty is ! 
And we were not helped when we set up in cotton !”’ 
The exclamations bear the flavor of unimpeachable re- 
spectability. ‘‘ And as for spending money on exhi- 
bitions, receptions, and other club expenses, it is not 
only foolish, but fearfully wicked when said money 
might aid the discovery of a perfect potato-bug poison !"’ 
Of course this sounds absurd, but it is the substance of 
veritable expressions. Do not forget that this is a civil- 
ized and cultured community ! 

When the R. I. School of Design began it wholly 
ignored the local artists. Indeed, when Mr. Barry first 
came to the city he was told that there were no artists 
here. 
the 
After all it seems to be true that institutions as well as 


A pleasant 


Last Tuesday evening a reception was given at 
rooms of the school. The artists were invited. 
individuals may grow wiser as well as older. 
company gathered, and, after addresses by President 
Farnsworth, Mr. Fay of the Legislature, and Mr. Krauz, 
an excellent designer (who, by the way, made a most 
sensible and fitting speech in interesting Anglo-Ger- 
man), the company were invited to partake of a gener- 
ous collation, 


Chas. A. 
Barry—an able, earnest, and efficient man—has been 


A change has taken place in the school. 


Mr. Porter, who was his 
life- 
portrait class has been added to the course, and an art- 
That the school 


forced to resign his position. 
assistant, is now the head master instead. A 
library and school-museum begun. 
under the new mastership is conducted in a broader, 
more enthusiastic, and more cordial manner is alleged. 
Vast prospects for school improvement and up-building 
are aired, but they will never be realized unless the 
It is strange that cap- 
They appear 


treasury is replenished soon. 
italists and manufacturers are so blind. 
to believe that art schools, as well as artists, can live on 
But let us look ahead. 


dreams. 
HJALMAR STURLESON, 
BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—INNESS AND COLE- 
MAN—NOTES. 


Boston, March 13, 1880, 
THE rich, high-colored facade of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, with its ornate, broad entablatures of red terra- 
cotta, has been secured against the juxtaposition of any 
thing out of keeping (and any thing would have been out 
of keeping with its unique beauty), by the purchase of a 
little *‘ flat-iron’’ of land hitherto liable to be built upon 
by private owners. This is not the only sign of the pros- 
perity of the museum, and the prominence of its posi- 
tion among the institutions of Boston. The annual re- 
port of the trustees, just out, argues that its popular at- 
tractiveness and use as an educator are amply shown 
in the fact that nearly 160,000 persons have visited it 
during the past twelve months, and that on one Sun- 
day during the exhibition of Mr. Hunt's pictures there 
were no less than 4400 in attendance. It is important 
to note, however, that seven-eighths of this attendance 
came inon the free days—namely, Saturday and Sunday. 
Only 20,000 of the 160,000 visitors, it would seem, were 
ready to spend twenty-five cents on art. The receipts 
from all sources are, it is stated, sufficient to pay only 
about one third of the current expenses of the museum. 
But it is doubtful if the receipts of any museum of art 


could, or should, be made to pay its expenses. The en- 


_.dowment must be able to bear the cost for the public 


benefit, and in supplying the endowment the public 
pays for what it gets. In this case the public pecuniary 
support extended to the museum has been generous, even 
lavish, though not in the way of quarters at the door. 
The whole receipts of the year amount to a little less 
than $5000. But when subscriptions were called for to 
complete the wing last added, $120,000 were poured 
into the laps of the trustees in less than a week—or 
$40,000 more than was needed. P 
Strange to say, with this generous fund for building, 
the amount applicable to purchases of pictures is but 
$500 a year, derived from what is known as the Everett 
Artist Fund. It has always been the criticism on the 
administration of the museum that it has spent too 
much on the building and not enough on what is to go 


into it, But by this policy a casket fit for the treasures 
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it is to hold has at least been secured, and it is no small 
thing toward the influence a museum of art should exert 
that it be itself an object of beauty and an illustration 
of art. This the edifice which fairly matches its vis-a- 
vis, Trinity Church—-the finest modern-built church in 
the world—in novel and satisfying picturesqueness and 
appropriateness, may certainly claim to be, warming our 
gray timorousness of taste with glowing color as it 
does, and indulging the American predilection for light- 
ness and elegance of construction, as opposed to the 
ponderous style of construction of the Old World. 

But let it not be supposed that our museum is empty 
either. You have had in this correspondence a descrip- 
tion of the glorious masterpiece of Praxiteles, recently 
discovered at Olympia, the first (and perhaps still the 
only) cast of which in this country is here. A collec- 
tion of casts from which, as the trustees’ report says, 
‘‘a peripatetic lecturer might discourse upon the his- 
tory of sculpture in Egypt, Assyria, Greece, and Rome, 
with examples before him of almost every phase of its 
rise and decline,’’ is surely a good, sound, and broad 
foundation for a museum. It is indeed confidently 
pronounced the best collection of casts in the United 
States by far, and one of the best in the world. Be- 
sides the noble Hermes from Olympia, above mentioned, 
there have been recently added the great Amazon bas- 
relief from the Villa Albani, several fine sarcophagi 
from the Vatican, one of the bas-reliefs from the Arch 
of Titus, and a number of stéles and fragments, some 
of which are not to be found in the grand collections 
of arts at Berlin and Paris. From the Cyprian glass and 
pottery to the Saracenic architectural sculptures from 
the country of the Moors, the chronological gaps have 
been nearly all filled, and modern art from the Renais- 
sance, as shown through Japanese and Chinese art, to 
contemporary industry in Europe and America in fab- 
rics and pottery, is almost as comprehensively repre- 
sented. 

But still it is confessed that with all the completeness 
of the museum collection as a general art exhibit, it is 
not yet the picture gallery that a museum is expected 
to be. With its $500 a year for purchases, it is not 
likely to rival Madrid or Munich for some years to 
come. But there are a number of splendid private col- 
lections in Boston to be dispersed in the natural order 
of events, and it is very probable that the museum will 
be remembered in many wills in the course of the next 
twenty years. It is remarked, with a tone of disap- 
pointment, in the trustees’ report, that the exhibition 
of contemporary art which was held in conjunction 
with the Boston Art Club last spring, and which con- 
sisted of more than eight hundred pictures sent by 
contributors from all parts of the country, failed, 
though largely attended, to attract the general at- 
tention which its unusual merits deserved. It was 
an unacknowledged attempt to inaugurate an ex- 
hibition in Boston that should be something such an 
event for the art and artists of the whole country as 
is the exhibition of your National Academy of Design. 
The officials of the museum took more pains with it 
than they ever wouid, or indeed ever could again, be- 
cause the galleries of the new wing had just been com- 
pleted, and a rearrangement of the whole contents of 
the museum was at hand. What the museum trustees 
must first do to give this institution prestige and influ- 
ence throughout the land with a metropolitan annual 
exhibition is to provide ample galleries for a temporary 
exhibition so as not to disturb the permanent one. This 
they could easily accompliskx, and at light cost, by utiliz- 
ing the huge lot in the rear of the museum, and build- 
ing to it an annex like the art annex at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition. In fact this has been much talked of, 
and favorably considered by those in authority. But 
the present management have still, as from the begin- 
ning, their ambition and desires chiefly centred upon 
the permanent building, and the chairman, Mr. C. C. 
Perkins, concludes his report with the characteristic 
aspiration : ‘‘ It seems not unreasonable to hope that 
some of those who took part in the modest beginnings 
of the museum may live to see the building completed 
according to the original plan.”’ 

Two of your New York artists have made special ex- 
hibitions of their work here during the past fortnight. 
Mr. George Inness has had the gallery of the Art Club 
for a collection of twenty-six of his latest pictures, Jand- 
scapes splendid with all the verve of technique and rich- 
ness of color and light for which he is distinguished. 
Never was his optimistic enjoyment of nature, or his 
enthusiasm for work, more lively, to judge from these 


latest products. The criticism ofttimes heard here, 
where Inness is well known from a long residence, 
and much admired, is that along with this splendid 
composition, this confident facility in transmitting 
nature into glowing visions matching the artist’s own 
fervid fancies, goes a certain unreality— the consequence 
of artistic exaggeration for theatric effect, which, while 
it extorts admiration for the ripe art of the academician, 
detaches the sympathy of the simple but earnest and 
devout lover of nature and truth. Mr. Coleman’s show 
embraces several of his decorative panels, such as the 
one reproduced in a late number of the THE ART 
AMATEUR, and a number of landscapes and oil sketches. 
The panels, so exquisitely finished and delicately toned, 
have excited genuine applause for the skill and patience 
of the artist, and it has been a revelation to the lay 
public that the decorative panel could be done in any 
other way than the large, free, and dashing manner with 
the flowers and fruits in arbitrary and non-natural ar- 
rangement of stems and clusters, and the colors selected, 
heightened, and contrasted at will without much refer- 
ence to nature, but as the design demanded. The 
sweet, simple, conscientious truth of Mr. Coleman's 
apple-blows and peach-blossoms upon a background of 
Madras muslin of equally tender tint shames the bra- 
vado of much of the decoration of the day imitated from 
the barbarisms of the Japanese or the archaisms of the 
English schools of decorative art. 

Several of the younger generation of Boston artists 
are to be among the contributors to the next National 
Academy Exhibition in your city. You will have an 
example of Vinton’s Bonnat-like portraiture, of Sellin- 
ger’s too-faithful Munich technique, and of Dewing's 
Burne-Jonesism ; and we shall be much interested to 
hear what you will say. Of exhibitions here, there is 
little at present to be said. J. Appleton Brown is soon 
to have one of which I will tell you in my next. He is 
the most poetic of our landscapists, and would attract 
notice anywhere, even among the best of the modern 
French school of landscape. The Saturday Club, in- 
cluding the best of Hunt’s young lady pupils, is also 
soon to give a public exhibition. Otherwise the local 
show of paintings at present runs to foreign works, and 
some fine examples of the best names are always to be 
found here and there among the dealers. 

The new St. Botolph Club expects to open its doors 
to its members about April 1. One of the purposes 
of this Boston Century Club is to hold a monthly exhi- 
bition of pictures, and the opening should be signalized 
with something of the kind. I hear that the third story, 
which is to be the especial habitat of the younger class 
of members, is to be turned over to the artists of the 
club to decorate at their own sweet will and with their 
own handiwork. It is to be hoped they will paint on 
movable panels such as Mr. Coleman 5, for the club 
will] want to remove probably before many years from 
the house that has been chosen for it—not the thing at 
all for the club representing the quintessence of Boston 
society, art, and letters. GRETA. 


AN ART PARASITE. 





THE following portrait of a picturesque but otherwise 
objectionable person is sketched by the New York 
correspondent of The Louisville Courier-Journal : 

‘* Perhaps the work of some of our good artists would 
be better appreciated if it were not for the crushing 
efforts of the professional picture buyers. One of this 
lot, and the worst knave in the pack, is an old fellow 
by the name of Chills, a portly old subject with a rubi- 
cund face, surrounded by a redundant mass of waving 
white hair. He is worth about a half a million of varie- 
gated plunder, and this stuff, added to his commanding 
physique, seats him on a pedestal for feminine admira- 
tion. With maiden ladies who have passed their tenth 
lustrum he is a ‘ fine-looking man ;’ with experienced 
widows he is a ‘darling ;’ in reality he is a pestilent 
old rogue. He attends all the small sales, and when he 
finds a group in front of a really meritorious picture he 
thrusts his red face forward, looks for a moment, and 
exclaims, ‘ Pish! I wouldn’t give $5 for a wagon-load 
of such pictures.’ Some one of the group will say, in 
awe-struck tones, ‘ That is the wealthy Mr. Chills, a 
great judge of art ; we must be mistaken about the pic- 
ture.’ Old Chills afterward buys it for a song, and 
sells it at private sale at a thousand per cent profit. 
This old vulture has been known to buy some good pic- 
tures, have them copied cheap, and sell them for the 





originals over and over again. In fact it is currently 
believed that he keeps two or three painters, clever in 
mere imitation, to forge the works of good artists, sig- 
nature and all. The landscape painters are by this old 
fellow much maligned with meretricious imitations of 
their pictures, which are sold in the country, where de- 
tection is less easy. Now if Chills should go into the 
coffee or tea market and operate in this way, by notify- 
ing the general public that they were being imposed 
upon by spurious articles, and bringing the price down 
in this manner to suit his own purse, he would soon be 
cooling his heels in jail. In a more practical and less 
civilized community he would be found some night with 
his head ina ditch and his heels pointed to the dis- 
gusted starry heavens. But Chills is perfectly safe here. 
He is virtually rich. He is the American ‘ Isambert,’ 
or on the highway to become so. By and by he will 
have his million, if he lives long enough. What does 
he want of a million? Why, to make a million with it, 
and if he should succeed in making several of them, the 
mantle of public esteem will be permanently draped 
upon his shoulders.”’ 


PRINCE DEMIDOFF AND THE SAN DONATQ 


SALE. 





THE great art event of the spring in Europe is the 
sale of Prince Demidoff’s collections at the palace of 
San Donato. Concerning the eccentric owner of this 
famous palace The Parisian has the following : 

‘* Prince Paul Demidoff often says, ‘ Ah! if I could 
only find a man who would undertake to change my 
collections every day!’ This exclamation of ennui 
paints the whole nature of the man. He wants to en- 
joy, but no sooner has he enjoyed than he becomes 
bored, and desires some new distraction. The palace 
and collections of San Donato, which are to be sold at 
Florence in March, owe their existence, for the most 
part, to the grandfather and uncle of the present own- 
ers, the Princes Nicholas and Anatole Demidoff. The 
palace and the beginning of the collection only date 
from 1828. Ten years ago a first sale of pictures took 
place at Paris. The fabulous prices paid are still fresh 
in the minds of amateurs. Terborch’s ‘ Congress of 
Munster’ was sold for 182,000 francs ; Cuyp’s ‘ Ave- 
nue de Dordrecht,’ 140,000 francs ; Van Ostade’s * Vii- 
lage,’ 104,000 francs ; a Teniers, 110,000 francs ; a Hob- 
bema, 77,000 francs. The day after the sale Prince 
Anatole Demidoff died and left the remains of his vast 
collections to Prince Paul, who has since passed his life 
in completing the lacunz in the various departments. 
Now Prince Paul has taken a dislike to the Palace of 
San Donato and his collections. He wants to have a 
palace and a collection of which he shall have himself 
been the sole creator. He has therefore determined to 
install himself in the Chateau de Pratolino, which he is 
going to have rebuilt, and in which he will gather to- 
gether a new collection of pictures and objects of art. 
Paul Demidoff is now a man of thirty-nine years of age. 
He came to Paris in 1858. He had not yet come into 
possession of his immense fortune ; his uncle was still 
living, and his income was modest. He was a hand- 
some man in the full force of the term—tall, slender, 
elegant ; pale complexion, somewhat bronzed ; brown 
hair and mustache; open and high forehead and 
pale-blue Slav eyes, soft, languid, and veiled by long 
lashes. Under a skin of satin he had muscles of steel ; 
he was built to resist life and to triumph over life. He 
always used to dress in a short coat, a round hat, rather 
short trousers, and shoes. He never wore a waistcoat, 
and never suffered from cold. He was eccentric, some- 
times excessively so. He would call up his servants, 
open all the windows, and take a cold bath. He had 
constantly at his bedside a decanter of iced champagne, 
of which he drank all night. Nobody, however, ever 
heard of Paul Demidoff being drunk. In the morning 
he sometimes had fancies worthy of Nero. He would 
send for four or five servants, and make them fight to- 
gether until they had eliminated the victor, who received 
a handsome gratification.”’ 

The sale of the collections at the palace of San 
Donato began on Monday, March 15. There was an 
immense attendance, including several of the Roths- 
childs, the directors of the Paris, Berlin, Brussels and 
Antwerp museums, and a number of Americans. The 
pictures were sold on the first three days. The Herald 
gave, by cable, the result of the principal sales the 
opening day as follows, the names of buyers following 
the prices : 
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J. B. Huet, ‘ Pastorale,"” $1120; Mr. Agnew, of London, 
Fragonard, ‘‘ Portrait of the Countess of Stormont,” $1250; M. 
Stettiner. Jan Beeldemaker, ‘‘ Study of a Bull,” $620; M. 
Molena. Fragonard, ‘‘ Resistance,"’ $610; M. Stettiner. Van 
Mieris, ‘‘ Le Poissonnier,” $1000; Mr. Lawrence Backer. 
George Morland, ‘‘ The Two Coachmen,” $580; Mr. Picker- 
ing. Schull, ‘‘Le Piége aux Amours,” $800; M. Febvre. 
Schull, ‘‘ The Altar of Minerva,"’ $700; M. Febvre. Schull, 
** The Favorite Dove,"’ $700; M. Lettiner. Langrenée, ‘‘ Por- 
trait of Mme la Marquise de Noailles,"’ $1000; Mr. Agnew. 
Drouais, ‘‘ Portrait of a Woman," $2000; Mr. James Jackson 
Jarves. Frangois Boucher, ‘‘ Child Playing With Flowers,” 
$810; Mr. Pickering. La Tour, ‘‘ Portrait of Schmidt, the En- 
graver,” $1640; Baron de Rothschild. Francois Boucher, 
‘The Awakening of Cinderella,” $700; M. Wertheimer. Nat- 
tier, ‘Portrait of Louis Tocqué, Painter,” $1010; Mme. Ber- 

_ ners. Greuze, ‘‘The Young Hollandish Peasant,” $5400; Mr. 
Vanderbilt. Greuze, ‘ Little Girl,” $2410; M. Zimmer. 
Greuze, ‘‘ Young Girl," $2000; Mr. Agnew. Greuze, ‘ Por- 
trait of Himself,"’ $1300; M. Febvre. Netscher, ‘‘ The Soap 
Bubbles," $660; Mr. James Jackson Jarves. Frangois Clouet, 
‘Portrait of Gaston de Foix,"’ $800; M. Edouard André. Le 
Nain, ‘‘ Portrait of a Chevalier of the Order of Saint Maurice,” 
$1400; Mme. Berners. Francois Clouet, ‘‘ Portrait of Pierre 
Guttier,”” $200; M. Bourgeois. Francois Boucher, ‘*‘ Vertumne 
et Pomone,” $1050; Mme. Asselin. Phillippe de Champagne, 
‘** Portrait of a Magistrate," $700; Mme. Asselin. Callet, 
“Full Length Portrait of Louis XVI.,"’ $2000; M. Febvre. T. 
de Keyser, ‘‘ The Wife of the Burgomaster,’’ $1960; Baron de 
Rothschild. Garret Berckheyde, ‘‘ Market Place at Haarlem,” 
$950; Mr. Mitchell. Jan van Huysum, ‘ Vase of Flowers,” 
$4600; Mr. Pickering. Solomon van Ruysdael, ‘‘ Banks of the 
Meuse,” $5020; Mr. Vanderbilt. Solomon van Ruysdael, 
** The Halt,” $3000; Mr. Pickering. Solomon van Ruysdael, 
‘“*The Meuse near Dordrecht,” $1220; M. Edouard André. 
Jacob van Ruysdael and Philip Wouvermans, ‘‘ The Hovel in 
Ruins," $2800; Mr. Blake. Jacob van Ruysdael, ‘‘ Landscape 
with a River and a Mill,” $1100; M. Gillet. Horace Vernet, 
“‘Napoleon Leaving the Tomb” and ‘Napoleon in 1815," 
$450; Baron George Levi. Steuben, ‘‘ Napoleon and the 
King of Rome,” $580; Mr. Agnew. Hippolite Bellangé, * Epi- 
sode of the Retreat from Russia,” $540; Baron George Levi. 
Auguste Roffet, ‘‘ Battle of Waterloo,” $950; Mr. E. F. Shep- 
ard. Sir Godfrey Kneller, ‘‘ Portrait of Charles I1.,"" $490; Mr. 
E. F. Shepard. Baron Gerard, “ Portrait of Mme. Leetitia 
Bonaparte," $1020; Mme. Asselin. Baron Gerard, a “ Portrait 
of the Queen of Westphalia," $940; M. Ciandorelini. Baron 
Gerard, a second ‘‘ Portrait of the Queen of Westphalia,” $410; 
Mme. Asselin. Baron Gerard, ‘ Portrait of Napoleon I.,” 
‘$1200; the Emperor of Russia. Hippolite Bellanzé, ‘‘ Episode 
of the Battle of La Moskowa,"’ $2000; M. Muscheler. 

The total of the first day’s sale was $81,611. 

The following are the principal results on the second 
day : 

Govert Flinck, ‘‘ Portrait of a Young Girl,’ $1200; M. Suer- 
mondt, A. S. Coello, ‘‘ Portrait of an Infanta," $400; M. 
Febvre. Jan van Goyen, ‘‘ Bords de 1’Yssel,”’ $1040; M. 
Edouard André. Van der Meer, ‘‘ The Geographer,” $4400; 
M. Bourgeois. Gabriel Metsu, ‘‘ The Usurer,” $2800; Mr. 
James Jackson Jarves. Adrien van de Velde, ‘* The Watering 
Place,” $9600 ; M. Dutuit, of Rouen. Adrien van de Velde, 


‘‘ Pasture," $7600; Baron Nathaniel de Rothschild. Philip 
Wouvermans, ‘‘ The Trumpeter,” $3820; Baron Schroeder. 
David Teniers, ‘‘ Five Senses,"’ $15,000; M. Febvre. Antony 


van Dyck, ‘‘ Portrait of Anne Cavendish, Lady Rich," $30,000 ; 
Baron de Rothschild. David Teniers, ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,” 


$19,000; M. Wertheimer. Rubens, “ Portrait of Spinola,” 
$16,200; M. Raynald. Jacob van Ruysdael, ‘ The Path,” 
$1600; M. Morena. Jacob van Ruysdael, ‘‘ Entrance to a 


City,” $2600; Comte Johann de Palfy. Gerard Terborch, 
“Portrait of a Man,” $2780; M. de Raynald. Rubens, 
‘** Landscape," $5800; M. Bourgeois. Hobbema, ‘‘ The Wind- 
mills,"’ $42,000. 


The amount realized was $204,948. 
The following are the chief results of the third 


day’s sale: 

. B. Huysmans, ‘‘Wooded Landscape," $110; Mr. Fisher. 
J. F. von Bloemen, ‘‘ Landscapes,” $346 ; Commander Borgh de 
Balzan. Stefano Magnasco, ‘‘ Tempest,” $540; M. Schneider. 
Andrea Lucatelli, ‘‘ Decorative Landscape,” $352 ; M. Ormond, 
E. Kollier, ‘‘ Vanitas,” $184; M. Ormond. Albert Cuyp, 
“‘The Meuse at Night,” $330; M. Paul Lefevre. Nicholas 
Maas, ‘‘ Le Jaloux,”’ $1900; Mr. James Jackson Jarves. Wil- 
liam van de Velde, ‘‘ At Schevennigen,” $2020; M. Bourgeois. 
William van de Velde, ‘‘ Rising Tide,” $3600; Baron de Breu- 
illy. William van de Velde, ‘‘ The Cannon Shot,” $420; Her- 
mann von Numm. Jacob van Ruysdael, ‘‘ The Farm,” $800 ; 
Baron Schwarz. Jacob van Ruysdael, ‘‘ The Edge of the 
Woods”, $2640; Col. J. Schuyler Crosby. Jacob van Ruysdael, 
“* Le Chateau de Bréderode,"’ $1900; M. Edouard André, Al- 
bert Cuyp, ‘‘ Dordrecht," $2200; Col. J. Schuyler Crosby. 
Johannes Fyt, ‘‘ Fruit and Game,” $3600 ; M. de Raynard. Jan 
Wynants, ‘‘ Landscape,” $2200; M. Schneider. Adrian van 
‘Ostade, ‘‘ Old Wine," $1920; Baron de Rothschild. Adrian van 
Ostade, ‘‘ The Old Toper,”’ $1420; M. de Boullogne. Isaak 
van Ostade, ‘‘ The Halt," $5800; Herr von Falke. Paul Potter, 
‘* Le Coup de Vent,” $6320; Mr. Barnard. Paul Potter, ‘‘ The 
Horses of the Stadtholder,” $5600; M. Bourgeois. Adrian van 
Ostade, ‘‘ The Jubilee,"’ $29,000 ; Mme Berners. Adrian van 
Ostade, ‘‘ Féte in a Cottage,” $16,000; M. Ruinart. Adrian 
van Ostade, ‘‘ The Interrupted Game,” $10,200; M. John Le- 
comte. Nicholas Maas, ‘‘The Happy Child," $19,000; Mr. 
Cunningham. Nicholas Maas ‘‘ The Interrupted Prayer,” 
$1720; Rembrandt van Ryn, ‘ Young Girl,” $24,600; M. D. 


Ooms. Rembrandt van Ryn, ‘‘Man at Arms," $20,400; M. 
Favard. Rembrandt van Ryn, ‘‘ Lucréce,” $29,200 ; M. Weau- 
rond. Rembrandt van Ryn, ‘ Portrait of a Young Woman,” 
$27,500; M. Isaac Pereire. Jan van de Capelle, ‘‘ Calm,” 
$6000; Mme Berners. Rembrandt van Ryn, “ Portrait of a 
Gentleman," $540; M. Edouard André. Frank Hals, “ Por- 
trait of his son, Herman Hals,” $13,000; M. Arndt. After Rem- 
brandt, ‘‘ Portrait,” $380; M. Molena. Rembrandt (attributed 
to), ‘Study of An Old Man,” $640; M. Molena. Parri Spin- 
elli, ‘‘ The Virgin of the Roses,"’ $4700; M. D. Ooms. Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, ‘‘ Laura,"’ $1600; M. Rampin. Paolo Veronese, 
$1160; M. Somzee, of Brussels. Kollier, ‘‘ Vanitas,” $640; M. 
Somzee. Titian, ‘‘ Offering to the Goddess of Love,” $820. 
Jacopo Ponte *‘ Noah and His Family—the Embarkation in 
the Ark,” $160; Osiris. J. F. Navarette, ‘‘ The Guardian 
Angel," $144; M. Jeanrond. Pompeo Battoni, ‘‘ The Virgin 
of Corinth, or the Invention of Drawing,” $430; M. Matthias. 
Domenichino, ‘* St. Catherine,” $1100; Col. J. Schuyler Crosby. 

The total of the. third day’s sale was $250,806, 
making with that of the first two days the grand 
total for the three days’ sale of old masters, 
$537,365. 

THE Canadian Academy of Arts, originated by Lord 
Lorne and the Princess Louise, was formally opened at 
Ottawa early in March, Lord Lorne delivering the inau- 
gural address. The inaugural exhibition contained about 
four hundred finished pictures, besides numerous ar- 
tists’ sketches. Paintings were exhibited by the fourteen 
Academicians already nominated—Messrs. O’Brien, 

Martin, Sandham, 
Raphael, Bourassa, Van Cupper, Scott, Smith, Storm, 
and Griffiths. 
studies of heads, including one of the late Minister 


Fowler, Edson, Fraser, Harris, 


Princess Louise contributed two pencil 


Motley, a study of two girls at a fountain, a view of an 
old Elizabethan house with a water-filled moat, and a 
study of cherry-blossoms on common brown paper. 
Some sketches in oil were contributed by Mrs. Lang- 
ham, lady in waiting. Paintings of the marriage of the 
Duke of Connaught and of Lord Lorne, and a fine 
bronze bust of the latter, all by Miss Montalba, of Eng- 
The loan collection included 
The 


scheme of the new Academy provides for the appoint- 


land, were also exhibited. 
examples of Reynolds, Rubens, and Correggio. 


ment of forty Academicians, besides associates and 
honorary members, for the institution of professorships 
of painting, sculpture, and architecture, for the estab- 
lishment of a national gallery, at Ottawa, for the hold- 
ing of exhibitions in the chief cities of Canada, and for 
the formation of schools of art and design. 


Art Debs. a 


BOSTON NOTES. 

AN Artists’ Evening Class of Life Drawing has 
been fornied in the rooms of the school of the Boston Art Mu- 
seum. About twenty of the prominent artists of Boston have 
joined it, and find in the recreation a most healthful exercise. 
It has opened with such a substantial popularity that there is 
ground for the opinion that it will prove a permanent success. 
It is the sort of thing that is much needed everywhere among the 
artists of America. 


The project of an annual art exhibition upon a 
world-wide basis is again under discussion among the supporters 
of the Boston Art Museum. The present suggestion is to hold 
it in the large gallery of the museum, and, making the standard 
as high as possible, give it a position of dignity and popularity. 
This seems almost out of place in the Art Museum, when there 
is such an association as the Art Club, to which an enterprise of 
this sort distinctively belongs, and by which it should be sup- 
ported. 





There is every reason to think that the Art Club 
may take the leadin this matter, and assume a position in 
America that shall enable it to present just such a gallery at its 
annual exhibitions. It has reached a crisis in its career when 
it must become a permanent and important institution, or fall to 
a comparative nonenity. The decision as to a club house, amd 
what it shall be, and where, seems likely to settle this matter. 





At the last meeting of the Board of Management 
of the Club it was reported that $30,000 had been raised, and 
that the remaining $60,000 is available. The managers have 
given up the lot in front of Trinity church, and nearly decided 
upon another just inthe rear of the church. Plans for a new 
building that shall cost $40,000 were accepted. Twenty new 
members were voted in, and everything seems to promise suc- 
cess. 





An occasion of real art interest was the late bril- 
liant entertainment given upon “‘ ladies’ night’’ at the Papyrus 
Club. One of the parlors was transformed into an art gallery, 
temporary walls were erected, and as fine a display of paintings 
was made as it has often been the good fortune of Boston to see. 
Hunt's ‘‘ Bathers’’ was among the gems loaned. Everything 
contributed came from members of the club. 
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The new American Art Gallery in Boston has 
opened its doors so successfully as to command the attention 
that some of the chronic grumblers were at first tempted to re- 
fuse it. The hall in the Tremont Street studio building is hung 
with works by representative artists of the State, and is con- 
stantly filled with visitors and purchasers. The effect of this 
movement, that in a sense is an opposition, though it is not in- 
tended as anything of the sort, is already evident in the galleries 
of the regular dealers of the city. Several very fine collections 
have been placed on exhibition for auction sale, and the stand 
ard is certainly higher than that which has been reached before. 

The Boston artist, Frank Millet, who lately re- 
turned from study and travel abroad, has built himself a very 
pretty studio in Bridgewater. It consists of three rooms, to 
which he has attached an old kitchen taken bodily from a two- 
hundred-year-old house. All the furnishings are as they were 
at the end of the seventeeth century, even to the settle and clock 





and warming-pan and flint and crook-necked squash and 
string of dried apples. 
Boston artists are somewhat backward about 


entering their pictures for the National Academy. They have 
reached the opinion, by some means or other, that works from 
Boston studios receive very little attention in the New York 
Academy, and are pretty sure to hang in the poorest possible 
locations. There are doubtless two sides to this question, but it 
is a pity that such an idea exists. 





An etching club, lately organized in Boston, is at 
present composed of fifteen members. Several of them are well 
known already, upon canvas, and several are excellent draughts- 
men upon wood. The number of members is limited to twenty- 
five. 

BALTIMORE NOTES. 

One of the finest private galleries in the country 
is that of Wm. T. Walters, who has spent a large fortune upon 
the treasures it contains. H. 
Vanderbilt made a short excursion to Baltimore a few weeks 
He had long desired to visit the Walters gallery, not 
only to examine the collection, but also to see its location and 


To view these treasures Wm. 
since. 


arrangement, in order to gain hints for the gallery he intends to 
have in his own new residence. Mr. Vanderbilt was much 
pleased, and doubtless will avail himself of the information 
gained. Mr. Walters has just opened his collection to the public 
for the benefit of the Poor Association, one day in the week being 
set apart for those who desire to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered. A number of new pictures have been added 
since it was last open to the public. These include ‘‘ A Cavalry 
Picket,” by Detaille ; a portrait of Napoleon III., painted from 
life; and ‘‘ Autumn in the Forest of Fontainebleau,” the most 
powerful landscape in the collection. 

The February sale of paintings at the gallery of 
Myers & Hedian, in North Charles Street, was one of the most 
important that had taken place in Baltimore for several years. 
There were 161 pictures sold, embracing specimens of the work 
of Spanish, French, German, Italian and American artists. 
Contrary to general expectation the prices were low, the aggre- 
gate amount of the three nights’ sales being only $21,000. The 
highest price paid was for ‘‘ The Duet," by Alfred Gues, which 
sold for $785; ‘‘The Promenade,’ by Jeanne Bole, went for 
$575 ; H. Schauman’s ‘‘ Mountebank” brought $550, and ‘‘ Le 
Pater Noster,"’ by Mompo, went for $525. The prices paid for 
the other principal pictures were as follows: ‘t Morning on Rari- 
tan Bay,” by Arthur Quartley, $450; Enough Wine," C. M. 
Webb, $450; ‘‘ The Nosegay,” R. Egusquiza, $425; ‘* The 
Cottage Window,” George H. Boughton, $400; ‘Shut Your 
Eyes and Open Your Mouth,” J. G. Brown, $400; ‘‘ Sounds 
from Home,” Prof. Otto Seitz, $400; ‘‘ The Volunteers,” Paul 
Seignac, $385; ‘The Toast,"’ Innocenti, $370; ‘* The Love 
Letter," Emile Adan, $360; ‘‘ In the School-Room,” H. Darge- 
las, $340; ‘‘ The Studio,” J. ‘*The Actuary,” 
Manuel Jimenez, $300; ‘‘ Melval,"" H. Bolton Jones, $300 ; 
‘*His Experience,” H. Kauffman, $300; ‘‘ Evening at Narra- 
gansett,” A. Quartley, $300; ‘‘ The Vidette," James Alexander 
Walker, $300; ‘‘ Will You Kiss Me?” Paul Grolleron, $300; 
“Taking a Bath," J. I’. Engel, $300. 


Carolus, $325 ; 


SAN FRANCISCO NOTES. 

San Francisco artists appear to be arousing them- 
selves to a realization of their past inertness and the present 
necessity for combined action. An etching club has been or- 
ganized there, ‘‘ for the purpose of promoting social intercourse 
amongst its members and for mutual improvement in that branch 
of art,"" a phase of their profession which up to this time has 
been almost entirely ignored by the artistic fraternity in San 
Francisco. The members of the new club are Messrs. Perry, 
Yates, Tavernier, Bush, Dickinson and Rix. Of these gentle- 
men, Mr. Yates, a young Englishman, has of late been devoting 
his whole time to grappling with the difficulties of this charming 
branch of art. He has done some creditable work, particularly 
a portrait of the Rev. Horatio Stebbins. 





An ‘Artists’ Fund Society,” the fund to be 
mainly devoted to the assistance of the widows and children of 
deceased members, is also proposed, the committee on consti- 
tution and by-laws, E. Wood Perry, chairman, having taken the 
details of the scheme in hand some time ago. It is intended to 
derive the fund principally from the sale of pictures, each artist 
belonging to the society to contribute one annually, or in its 
stead $100 in cash. 








THE CHINA OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS. 





FH. 
WRITER upon the artist Whist- 
ler, in The Home Jour- 
nal, says of him: ‘* He 
the tran- 
scendent merit of the 
‘blue and white’ over 
which people now run 
and ‘‘it may 
seem surprising that people waited so long 
for Mr. Whistler to find all this out for 
them.’’ This is an absurd mistake. Blue 
has been in all ages the most favored color, 
and during the past century it was the prin- 
cipal color in the printed ware, used altogeth- 
er by people of moderate means, who could 
not afford painted and gilded porcelain. The 
earliest Egyptian pottery was covered with a 
beautiful blue glaze, the incised decorations 
being of a deeper blue. The celebrated Port- 
land vase is of blue glass, with opaque white 
figures cut in cameo, a layer of white being 
laid upon the blue for that purpose. 
The earliest blue wares of Europe were the 
‘‘ gres,’’ or blue stoneware bottles of Holland, 
called ‘‘ graybeards,’’ from a bearded face 
which was generally placed under the lip of 
the pitcher, and sometimes at the base of the 
handle. This ware was imitated at Fulham, 
in England, by Dr. Dwight. Then the Canton 
porcelain was imported largely from China, 
together with the old-time blue ginger-jars, 
of which latter an English nobleman has 
made a collection. This Canton 
china was generally decorated with the famous old 
willow pattern. Some pieces of it are in the collec- 
tion of ‘‘ Washington's table ware,’’ in the Patent Of- 
fice, and the writer obtained a portion of a platter of the 
same which had been dug up in the gardens at Mount 
Vernon. Thecelebrated Van Ness family, of Washing- 
ton, had much of this ware, which has been scattered 
in many directions, the writer being the fortunate pos- 
sessor of an elegant soup-tureen and platter once be- 
longing to that family. The handles are 
boars’ heads, quaint as Chinese faces. Hor- 
ace Walpole’s famous ‘‘tub’’ in which the 
‘* favorite cat’’ met her death must also have 
been of Canton porcelain. It was certainly 
blue. ‘‘ The azure flowers that blow,’’ wrote 
Cowper. And Walpole told Lord Leicester, 
when twitted by that nobleman with abandon- 
ing his old hobby of buying china, ‘‘ I used 
to love d/ue trees, now I love green ones.” 
He had finished his ‘‘ Castle’’ and was fasci- 
nated with planting trees. All these instances 
serve to show that blue china and the love of 
it flourished long before Mr. Whistler visited 
this mundane sphere, and phat neither in 
Europe, Asia, nor America was there need 
that any one should find this wonderful thing 
out for us. One of the pleasures of my early 
childhood was to have play-houses with 
mimic shelves and bits of broken china which 
I called my dishes ; and a great pleasure de- 
parted from baby-land when white ware be- 
came fashionable. In ‘‘ Helen’s Babies”’ 
how natural it is that Toddie should turn up 
his plate to see the ‘‘ turkles’’ on the bottom, 
as there were no pictures on the upper side ! 
The first illustration (Fig. 6) shows the old- 
est and most beautiful blue plate in my cabinet. 
It came from a member of the Clayton family 
in Virginia, and was brought from England 
in 1771. The lady, whose family has dweit 
upon the same beautiful farm for nearly a 
century, let me have the plate quite willingly, as she had 
several other pieces, and but one daughter to inherit 
them, who seemed quite careless about the matter. 
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The plate is of pottery, of the Jargest dinner size, and 
the decoration is of the darkest, richest blue. A superb 
old abbey, with trees, lawn, and a group of human fig- 
ures, make the central picture. The border is exceed- 





FIG. 6.—ENGLISH PLATE. 


ingly beautiful, being composed of large flowers taste- 
fully arranged. The marks are, ‘‘ Warranted Stafford- 
shire, Clews,’’ in circle surrounding a crown, impressed ; 
and in an ornamented oval in blue print are the words 
‘“* Fonthill Abbey, Wiltshire.”’ 

The piece shown in Fig. 7 is, I think, of French 
faience. The mark is ‘‘Adams,”’ impressed ; and ‘‘ Bou- 
logne’”’ in ornamental blue scroll. The decoration is in 
light blue, the groundwork of the border being made of 





F1iG. 7.—FRENCH FAiENCE PLATE. 


MARKS: ‘‘ ADAMS” (IMPRESSED) AND ‘‘BOULOGNE”’ IN BLUE SCROLL, 


fine waving lines, and the ornaments medallions, with 
landscapes and flowers alternating. 
ture gives a Venetian Jandscape with figures in medi- 


The central pic- 


IN CIRCLE SURROUNDING A 
IN BLUE OVAL, 
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zval costumes in the foreground. In a London book of 
marks and monograms ‘* Adams”’ is placed at Tun- 
stall in 1780, and Mr. Prime tells us that Adams, an 
English potter, obtained leave of the French crown 
and started a pottery factory near Paris, which 
he afterward moved near to Boulogne. He 
also gives the date of 1780, and there is no 
doubt that it is the same Adams. The plate 
is therefore just a century old. It is a souve- 
nir from my gentle hostess of many lovely 
summers in the mountains, and is one of the 
old pieces which belonged to her ancestral 
home in Virginia. 

Figure 8 shows a magnificent old dish, al- 
together unique in form and massive in size. 
It is decorated with the willow pattern, and 
is marked ‘‘ Clews,’’ impressed. It is a 
cheese-dish, formed like a crescent, and set 
on a large heavy base or stand. The cheese 
being cut in halves, one part was set edge- 
wise into the dish, and it was cut while at 
table. To one acquainted with life on a 
Southern farm or large plantation in antebel- 
lum days, such a dish suggests a spacious 
dining-room with the table surrounded by a 
large family, and with always a number of 
friends and relations as visitors; colored 
waiters ready at hand to answer the slightest 
call, and Dinah at a side-table to pour cof-ee, 
milk, and wine ; large platters at either end 
of the table holding roast mutton and a tur- 
key, or roast pork and chickens, with all 
manner of side-dishes flanking the middle of 
the table, and each piece of ware matching 
the one here illustrated. This elegant old 
dish came from Virginia, and is now in pos- 
session of Dr. Toner, of Washington. It is fifteen 
inches in length, eight in height, and five and a half in 
width, and is decorated inside, as well as outside, in a 
bright blue. 

Figure 9 represents an India plaque, fifteen inches 
wide, of hard porcelain, similar to that of Canton, and 
with quaint Oriental floral designs in blue. The pecu- 
liar decorations on each side are in relief, and are much 
more brilliantly glazed than the body of the plaque. 
A small opening has been left for the insertion 
of ribbon or cord for hanging. The mark is 
‘* Madras,’ in ornamental blue scroll. This 
piece came from an old Georgetown family, 
and is a beautiful example of old-time porce- 
lain. The lettering being in English, it was 
probably marked to order for the East India 
Company. 

Figure 10 shows an exquisite little creamer 
of the finest, thinnest porcelain, with blue and 
gold decorations. It is unmarked, but no 
doubt belongs to the class of china described 
by several writers as brought over to England 
by the East India Company. The blue isa 
brilliant enamel with the gold laid over it, and 
the centre of the flower appears to be of crys- 
tal, the gold lines reflecting themselves within 
it. It is precisely like the sacred crystals 
which accompany many dragon decorations, 
and which, according to Japanese law, the 
dragon is forever striving to obtain from man. 
This pitcher was obtained from a descendant 
of the Arbuckles, of Virginia, and the date is 
about 1760. I have a Pennington pitcher of 
this date which is of a nearly similar form. 

Mary E. NEALY, 


AT the earlier factories in Europe the 
secrets of the manufacture of porcelain were 
jealously guarded, the workmen being sol- 
emnly sworn not to divulge them ; but self- 


interest triumphed, doubtless for the public benefit, 
and potteries were established in many places. 
no means the least entertaining parts of the history 
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are accounts of the rivalry of contending factories. 
Berlin, for example, could not bear the thought that it 
should to all time be surpassed by Dresden even in this 
manufacture ; and a porcelain manufactory was there- 
fore established in Berlin, as a department of the pub- 
lic service. Failing in the direct support 
that was expected, it was subsidized by the 
wary Frederick the Great in a most effec- 
tive and significant manner. An act was 
passed compelling every Jew in the Prus- 
sian dominions, on his marriage, to pur- 
chase 300 thalers’ worth of porcelain ; or 
rather, he was required to accept whatever 
was sent to him, and to pay the money 
meekly into the treasury. It was a new 
and ingenious way of raising a tax, and of 
imposing a new disability on a much-per- 
secuted people, who, luckily, could flourish 
in spite of all such disabilities. But it is 
with some sense of the humorous irony of 
the situation we read that to the lot of the 
good and great Moses Mendelssohn, the 
modern Jewish reformer, who was very 
slight of stature and much deformed in the 
back, fell a great number of monkeys, 
which, as we are seriously told by the last biographer 
of the family, have been carefully preserved as heir- 
looms. Many articles of porcelain carry with them a 
family history—but few surely such a grim record as 
the monkeys of Moses Mendelssohn—that “* have been 
carefully preserved as heirlooms.”’ 


THE INVENTOR OF HARD PORCE- 


LAIN. 


THE life of John Frederick Béttgher, 
the inventor of hard porcelain, presents 
many points of singular and almost roman- 
ticinterest. B6ttgher was born at Schleiz, 
in the Voightland, in 1685, and at twelve 
years of age was placed apprentice with 
an apothecary at Berlin. He seems to 
have been early fascinated by chemistry, 
and occupied most of his leisure in making 
experiments. These for the most part 
tended in one direction—the art of convert- 
ing common metals into gold. At the end 
of several years Béttgher pretended to 
have discovered the universal solvent of 
the alchemists, and professed that he had 
made gold by its means. He exhibited its 
powers before his master, the apothecary 
Zérn, and by some trick or other succeed- 
ed in making him and several other wit- 
nesses believe that he had actually con- 
verted copper into gold. 

The news spread abroad that the apothe- 
cary’s apprentice had discovered the grand 
secret, and crowds collected about the 
shop to get a sight of the wonderful 
young ‘‘ gold-cook.’’ The king himself expressed a 
wish to see and converse with him, and when Frederick 
I, was presented with a piece of the gold pretended to 
have been converted from copper, he was so dazzled 
with the prospect of securing an infinite quantity of it— 
Prussia being then in great straits for money—that he 
determined to secure Béttgher and employ him to make 
gold for him within the strong fortress of Spandau. 
But the young apothecary, suspecting the king’s inten- 
tion, and probably fearing detection, at once resolved 
on flight, and he succeeded in getting across the fron- 
tier into Saxony. 

A reward of a thousand thalers was offered for Bétt- 
gher’s apprehension, but in vain. He arrived at Wit- 
tenberg, and appealed for protection to the Elector of 
Saxony, Frederick Augustus I. (King of Poland), sur- 
named ‘‘the Strong.’’ Frederick was himself very 
much in want of money at the time, and he was over- 
joyed at the prospect of obtaining gold in any quantity 
by the aid of the young alchemist. Béttgher was ac- 
cordingly conveyed in secret to Dresden, accompanied 
by a royal escort. He had scarcely left Wittenberg 
when a battalion of Prussian grenadiers appeared be- 
fore the gates demanding the gold-maker’s extradition. 
But it was too late: Béttgher had already arrived in 
Dresden, where he was lodged in the Golden House, 
and treated with every consideration, though strictly 
watched and kept under guard. 
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The Elector, however, must needs leave him there 
for a time, having to depart forthwith to Poland, then 
almost in a state of anarchy. But, impatient for gold, 


he wrote Béttgher from Warsaw, urging him to com- 
municate the secret, so that he himself might practise 





FIG. 8.—DR. TONER'S CHEEFSE-DISH, 


MARK: ‘*CLEWS"” (IMPRESSED). 


the art of commutation. ‘The young ** gold-cook,”’ thus 


pressed, forwarded to Frederick a small vial contain- 
ing “‘ a reddish fluid,’’ which, it was asserted, changed 
all metals, when in a molten state, into gold. This im- 
portant vial was taken in charge by the Prince Fiirst 
von Fiirstenburg, who, accompanied by a regiment of 





FIG, 9.—INDIA PORCELAIN PLAQUE, 


MARK: ‘‘MADRAS” IN BLUE SCROLL. 


Guards, hurried with it to Warsaw. Arrived there, it 
was determined to make immediate trial of the process. 
The King and the Prince locked themselves up ina 
secret chamber of the palace, girt themselves about 
with leather aprons, and, like true ‘* gold-cooks,"’ set to 


work melting copper in a crucible and afterward ap- 





FIG. 


10.—CREAMER, 


NO MARK. FINEST PORCELAIN. 


plying to it the red fluid of B6ttgher. But the result 
was unsatisfactory ; for, notwithstanding all that they 
could do, the copper obstinately remained copper. On 
referring to the alchemist’s instructions, however, the 
King found that, to succeed with the process, it was 
necessary that the fluid should be used *‘ in great purity 
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of heart ;’’ and as his Majesty was conscious of having 
spent the evening in very bad company, he attributed the 
failure of the experiment to that cause. A second trial 
was followed by no better results ; and then the King 
became furious, for he had confessed and received ab- 
solution before beginning the second ex- 
periment. 

Frederick Augustus now resolved on 
forcing Béttgher to disclose the golden se- 
cret, as the only means of relief from his 
urgent pecuniary difficulties. The alche- 
mist, hearing of the royal intention, again 
determined to fly. He succeeded in escap- 
ing his guard, and, after three days’ trav- 
el, arrived at Ens, in Austria, where he 
thought himself safe. The agents of the 
Elector were, however, at his heels ; they 
had tracked him to the ‘‘ Golden Stag,"’ 
which they surrounded, and seizing him 
in his bed, notwithstanding his resistance 
and appeals to the Austrian authorities for 
help, they carried him by force to Dres- 
den. From this time he was more strictly 
watched than ever, and he was shortly 
after transferred to the strong fortress of 

It was that the 
royal exchequer was completely empty, and that ten 


KGnigstein, communicated to him 
regiments of Poles in arrears of pay were waiting for 
The King himself visited him, and told him 
in a severe tone that if he did not at once proceed 


his gold. 
to make gold he would be hung! (‘* Thu mir zurecht, 
Béttgher, sonst lass ich dich hangen."’) 
Years passed, and still Béttgher made 
It was 
im- 


no gold; but he was not hung. 
reserved for him to make a far more 
portant discovery than the conversion of 
copper into gold—namely, the conversion 
of clay into porcelain. Some rare speci- 
mens of this ware had been brought by the 
Portuguese from China, which were sold 
Rott- 
gher was first induced to turn his attention 


for more than their weight in gold. 


to the subject by Walter von Tschirnhaus, 
a maker of optical instruments, also an 
alchemist. Tschirnhaus was a man _ of 
education and distinction, and was held in 
much esteem by Prince Fiirstenburg as 
well as by the Elector. He very sensibly 
said to Béttgher, still in fear of the gal- 
lows, ‘If you can’t make gold, try and do 
something else ; make porcelain.”’ 

The alchemist acted on the hint, and be- 
gan his experiments, working night and 
day. He prosecuted his investigations for 
a long time with great assiduity, but with- 
out success. At length some red clay, 
brought to him for the purpose of making 
his crucibles, set him on the right track. He 
found that this clay, when submitted to a 
high temperature, became vitrified and _ re- 
tained its shape, and that its texture re- 
sembled that of porcelain, excepting in color and 
opacity. 

He had, in fact, accidentally discovered red porce- 
lain, and he proceeded to manufacture it and sell it as 
porcelain, 

Béttgher was, however, well aware that the white 
color was an essential property of true porcelain, and 
he therefore prosecuted his experiments in the hope of 
discovering the secret. Several years thus passed, but 
without success, until again accident stood his friend, 
and helped him to a knowledge of the art of making 
white porcelain. One day, in the year 1707, he found 
his peruke unusually heavy, and asked of his valet 
the reason. The answer was that it was owing to the 
powder with which the wig was dressed, which con- 
sisted of a kind of earth then much used for hair-pow- 
der. 

Béttgher’s quick immediately seized 
upon the idea. This white earthy powder might possi- 
bly be the very earth of which he was in search—at all 


imagination 


events the opportunity must not be let slip of ascertain- 
ing what it really was. He was rewarded for his pains- 
taking care and watchfulness ; for he found, on experi- 
ment, that the principal ingredient of the hair-powder 
consisted of kaolin, the want of which had so long 
formed an insuperable difficulty in the way of his in- 
quiries. 
(70 be concluded.) 
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EMBROIDERY STITCHES. 

MBROIDERY continues to be suf- 
ficiently popular in England to be 
the subject of new handbooks. 
Within the past few months sev- 
eral such volumes have been pub- 

none of these we find 





lished ; but 
so generally satisfactory as the latest, by L. Higgin, 
edited by Lady Marian Alford. Scribner & Welford 
have imported a special edition for use in this country.* 
In the early numbers of THE ART AMATEUR most 
of the art needlework stitches have been fully described 
and illustrated. In the volume before us, however, we 
find some stitches which we have of given, in addi- 
tion to those with which our readers are already familiar. 
We make selections from both of these: from the first 
for their own value, and from the second to show the 
admirable clearness and simplicity which characterize 
all the instructions given 
by the author of this 
useful little book. 

Figures 1, 2 and 3 il- 
lustrate the 
‘ or “* tent stitch,’’ which 
fi is, 
haps, called by our au- 
thor the 
as it has 
being used exclusively in crewel embroidery. 

Figure 4 shows the “ blanket stitch’’ used for work- 
ing the edges of table covers, mantel valances, and 
blankets, or for edging any other material. 
a button-hole stitch, and may be varied in many ways 
by sloping the stitches alternately to right or left; by 
working two or three together, and leaving a space be- 
tween them and the next set, or by working a second 
row round the edge of the cloth over the first with a 
different shade of wool. 

In addition to the ‘‘ knotted stitch’’ or ‘‘ French 
knot,”’ illustrated in our August number last year, the 
‘bullion knot’’ is given (Figure 6). It consists of a 
long roll. A stitch of the intended roll is taken in the 
material, the point of the needle being brought to the 
surface again in the same spot from which the thread 
originally started ; the thread is then twisted eight or 
ten times round the 
point of the needle, 
which is drawn out 
carefully through the 
tunnel formed by the 
twists, this being 
kept in its place by 
the left thumb. The 
point of the needle is 
inserted once 

more in the same 

place as it first 
r entered the mate- 
rial, the long knot or roll being drawn so as to tie 
evenly between the points of insertion and reappear- 
ance, thus treating the twisted thread as if it were 
bullion or purl. 

Figure 5 shows the ‘‘twisted chain’’ or ‘‘ rope 
stitch,’’ which is effective for outlines on coarse ma- 
terials, such as b!ankets, carriage rugs, and foot- 
stools. It is like the ordinary chain stitch, described 
in our first number, except that in place of starting 
the second stitch from the centre of the loop, the 
needle is taken back to half the distance behind it, 
and the loop is pushed to one side to allow the 
needle to enter in a straight line with the former 
stitch. It is seldom used except when worked with 
double crewel or with tapestry wool, and should 
then have the appearance of a twisted rope. 

One of the most valuable stitches given in the hand- 





** crewel”’ 
more correctly per- 


** stem stitch,’”’ 
no claim to 


It is simply 





then 


Fic. 5. 


* Hand-book of Embroidery. By L. Higgin. Edited by Lady Ma- 
rian Alford. Published by Authority of the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work. New York: Scribner & Welford. Price $2.00. 
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book is the *‘ feather stitch’’ (Figure 7), called also 
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variously ‘* long and short stitch, long stitch,’’ and 





Fic. 1. 


‘“embroidery stitch.’’ It owes it8 proper title to its 
supposed resemblance to the plumage of a bird. It is 
used both in handwork and in framework. In each 
case the stitches are of varying Jength, and are worked 
into and between each other, adapting themselves to 
the form of the design, but in handwork the needle is 
kept on the surface of the material. We quote : 

‘* Feather stitch is generally used for embroidering 
flowers, whether natural or conventional. In working 
the petal of a flower (such as we have chosen for our 
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FIG. 4. 


illustration), the outer part is first worked in with 
stitches which form a close, even edge on the outline, 
but a broken one toward the centre of the petal, being 
alternately long and short. These edging stitches re- 
semble satin stitch in so far that the same amount of 
crewel or silk appears on the under, as on the upper 
side of the work ; they must slope toward the narrow 
part of the petal. The next stitches are somewhat like 
an irregular ‘stem,’ inasmuch as they are longer on 
the surface than on the under side, and are worked in 
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FIG. 7. 


between the uneven lengths of the edging stitches so as 
to blend with them. The petal is then filled up by other 
stitches, which start from the centre, and are carried 
between those already worked. When the petal is 
finished, the rows of stitches should be so merged in 
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each other that they cannot be distinguished, and when 
shading is used, the colors should appear to melt into 
each other. In serrated leaves, such as hawthorn or 
Virginia creeper, the edging stitches follow the broken 
outline of the leaf instead of forming an even outer 
edge. It is necessary to master thoroughly this most 
important stitch, but practice only can make the worker 
perfect. The work should always be started by run- 
ning the thread a little way in front of the embroidery. 
Knots should never be used except in rare cases, when 
it is impossible to avoid them. The thread should al- 
ways be finished off on the surface of the work, never 
at the back, where there should be no needless waste 
of material. No 
untidy ends or 


knots should 
ever appear _ 
there; in fact, VW 


the wrong side 
should be quite 
as neat as the 
right. It 
mistake to sup- 
pose that past- 
ing will ever do 
away with the evil effects of careless work, or will 
steady embroidery which has been commenced with 
knots, and finished with loose ends at the back. 

‘* The stitches vary constantly according to their appli- 
cation, and good embroiderers differ in their manner of 
using them: some preferring to carry the thread back 
toward the centre of the petal, on the surface of the 
work, so as to avoid waste of material ; others making 
their stitches as in satin stitch—the same on both sides, 
but these details may be left to the intelligence and 
taste of the worker, who should never be afraid of trying 
experiments, or working out new ideas. 

‘*Nor should she ever fear to unpick her work ; for 
only by experiment can she succeed in finding the best 
combinations, and one little piece ill done will be suffi- 
cient to spoil her whole embroidery, as no touching-up 
can afterward improve it. 

‘* Feather stitch when worked in a frame is exactiy 
the same-as that worked in the hand, except that it is 
and 


is a 





FIG. 3. 


more even 
smooth. The nee- 
dle is taken back- 
ward and forward 
through the mate- 
stitches of 
lengths ; 
the next row al- 
ways fitting into 
the vacant spaces 
and projecting be- | 
yond them, so as 
to prepare for (_ _—____ — 
the following Fic. 6. 
row. Every pos- 
sible gradation of color can be effected in this way, 
and it applies to every form of design—floral or ara- 
besque. Natural flowers have mostly been worked 
in this stitch. A skilful embroiderer will be careful 
not to waste more silk than is absolutely necessary 
on the back of the work, while, at the same time, 
she will not sacrifice the artistic effect by being too 
sparing of her back stitches.’’ 


rial in 
varying 





REQUIREMENTS OF ART NEEDLEWORK. 





THE desire for ornament arose in the earliest 
times, from the moment that man found himself pro- 
vided with the necessaries of life ; and the first mak- 

ers of weapons, furniture, and stuffs, while adding deco- 
ration to please the eye, took care that it should not inter- 
fere with use, or disagree with the nature of the material. 
They carried out unconsciously the maxim, ‘‘ Nothing 
can be ornamental that is not also really useful.’’ Flat 
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surfaces were made interesting and pleasing by patterns 
that neither by their weight, color, nor projection were 
a hindrance to usefulness ; objects were in material and 
construction exactly as they appeared to be, nor did 
they suggest any use other than was really intended. 
Thus they ministered to the simple pleasure of the un- 
spoilt eye in harmonious colors and well-arranged lines, 
instead of gratifying the lower curiosity, the love of sur- 
prise, display, and deception characteristic of later 
times. 

Then came a period of sophistication and debasement 
in ornament, when motives and intentions were confus- 
ed and exaggerated, and a superficial acquaintance with 
a number of styles and periods led to a mixture of all, 
and, in the special department of needlework, produced 
the *‘ fancy-work’’ which we all abuse. The reasons 
of its worthlessness were chiefly a thirst for novelty and 
a taste for display ; the desire of the seller to create a 
demand for costly materials, and the desire of the buyer 
to produce the most gay and striking effect with the 
least possible expenditure of thought, time, or trouble. 
Thus a debased fancy has run riot among every kind 

‘and style of ornament, good and bad, and mingled them 
with every kind of exaggeration and confusion. The 
result has been such as we know. 

To see all this clearly is one step towards accomplish- 
ing better things, and, though we cannot revive the 
spontaneous simplicity and freedom of the earlier work, 
we may, by using our finer perceptions and knowledge, 
produce admirable and beautiful art, so as to adorn our 
dwellings in a manner worthy of them and ourselves. 
Let us now state clearly and in their proper order the 
principles most necessary to be borne in mind. 

1.—Needlework should express intelligence, and give 
evidence of the direct application of the mind to the 
matertal. In this lies the superiority of hand-work 
over loom-work. The latter has, for obvious reasons, 
superseded the former in every case where large quan- 
tities are needed and large spaces have to be covered or 
filled ; and, indeed, if the pattern be good and the color- 
ing harmonious, for these purposes it leaves nothing to 
be desired. But machine-made work has of late been 
wrongly applied in the production of borders or bands 
of design intended to Jook like hand embroidery, and in 
these its inferiority for such a use is apparent in the 
monotony and tameness of its appearance—the very 
smoothness and perfection of its texture being an addi- 
tional defect. An intelligent workwoman, especially if 
she be a designer as well, will feel that perfection of 
workmanship is by no means to be considered as the 
most valuable quality of her work; in fact, that this 
very perfection has, in much of modern production, 
been attained at the expense of almost everything else 
that is desirable, and often betrays a desire to show off 
dexterity and ingenuity—a sure road to vulgarity and 
bad taste. We should desire our needlework to appeal, 
like the higher arts, to the finer perceptions ; and to 
cultivate it as an art must necessarily help to develop 
powers of different kinds—a sense of harmony, fitness, 
and symmetry, to say nothing of gifts for color and form 
that might never have come to light if not employed in 
this way. The high culture of the present day will not 
do away with the need which so many feel for the 
soothing influence of needlework, but to employ in it a 
better intelligence will be to enhance its value in every 
way. We can no longer be satisfied with filling up little 
squares or diamonds ready traced in certain fixed colors 
on canvas specially prepared, so that nothing may go 
wrong with the stitches. 

I].—Needlework should be in every way adapted to 
the materials used. 
painter’s brush have each their separate function and 
domain, so has the needle of the embroideress ; nor 
should anything lying beyond its proper powers be at- 
tempted by its means. 
decorative part of nature, we instinctively choose them 
for reproduction in needlework. 
tions of ancient tapestry, containing whole histories of 


As the sculptor’s chisel and the 


Flowers and foliage being the 
The grand produc- 


wars and sieges, are never likely to be repeated in our 
days, in which leisure and industry are both lacking, 
and we must content ourselves, at least for the moment, 
with speaking of the lighter works which lie within the 
ordinary compass of time and patience. 

With regard, then, to the imitation of flowers in 
needlework, it is evident that the imitation must be in- 
complete, and that less must be attempted than in 
painting. It is as impossible to reproduce the odor of 
flowers as it is to imitate the bloom of their texture, the 
delicacy and evanescence of their more brilliant tints, 


or the minute details of their form. The attempt 
must, once for all, be abandoned, and only those as- 
pects of form and color be chosen which are capable of 
being adapted and combined so as to produce a satis- 
factory result in the manner called conventional. This 
limitation is imposed on the art of needlework by the 
nature of its materials, and follows from a just appreci- 
ation of what may be successfully accomplished with 
those materials. 

The gaudy obtrusiveness of the Berlin-wool flower- 
groups is owing to a mistaken apprehension of this very 
thing, and a desire to imitate natural appearances which 
are not capable of imitation, Such attempts are at best 
but coarse and clumsy, and their greatest success is 
gained when, by means of laborious shading, the flow- 
ers appear to stand out from the canvas, so that the 
cushion or stool seems intended for anything rather than 
resting a weary head or foot. 
different choice. 


Ours must be a very 
‘* Realization to the mind does not 
necessitate deception to the eye."’ We must 
pect, nor seem to wish others to expect, what is at vari 
ance with the nature of things. 


not ex- 


If we decorate a flat 
surface, let us be satisfied that the surface should still 
seem flat ; and as curtains, cushions, and chair-covers, 
are intended to be touched or handled, it is false taste 
and art to try to make them resemble water-color paint- 
ings. 
the surface is flat, or of roughness when it is in reality 
smooth, is to make one sense contradict another—a 
poor sort of deception, which involves a great deal of 
wasted time and ingenuity. 

Il].—Needlework should satisfy requirements both 
of use and beauty. We must start with the idea of 
beautifying what is already useful, and rather convey a 


To produce an appearance of projection when 


new sense of repose and ease in the decorative furniture 
of our rooms than deprive them of their expression of 
use and comfort. The work should be executed so as 
to be lasting ; it must be of good and genuine materi- 
als, well and solidly worked, and have at the same time 
Work that 


shows great elaboration of design and laboriousness of 


an appearance of ease in the working. 


execution, is seldom beautiful in proportion to the pains 
expended upon it. Slight irregularities of form and in- 
equalities of stitch often lend a beauty to work, but 
they are generally happiest when unpremeditated. The 
larger the surface to be covered with embroidery, the 
more evenly the color and pattern should be distributed, 
so as to enrich the general effect without disturbing the 
eye. Ina piece of work, for whatever use it may be 
destined, delicacy, simplicity, and repose should be the 
qualities at which the worker aims, in opposition to ex- 
travagance, garishness, and exaggeration. 

It is with a view to the production of such work as 
this that these hints are intended—work which, to re- 
capitulate, must (1) express zntelligence, (2) be adapted 
to the materials used, and (3) satisfy the requirements 
of both use and beauty. 


THE ART EMBROIDERY REVIVAT, 

A WRITER in The London Queen takes a retrospective 
glance at the revival in England, within the past few 
years, of the almost lost art of decorative needlework 
as applied to secular purposes. He shows how greatly 
it has added to the commercial industry of that country, 
and how it has been the means not only of furnishing 
elegant amusement to thousands of gentlewomen, but 
also of profitable occupation to a still larger number of 
needy women who have found by it a new means of 
livelihood. In the United States, while we have fol- 
lowed the fashions set by our British sisters, we have 
often improved on our models. The value of the ser- 
vices rendered by the various decorative art societies 
throughout the country in furnishing competent in- 
structors and finding a market for the work of pupils 
cannot easily be overestimated. 

As in England, for years past, ladies’ fancy work, as 
it was called, had run in one groove, in which neither 
taste in color, art in designing, nor even cleverness in 
manipulation could be shown. Berlin woolwork with 
its indifferent patterns, crude and gaudy coloring, and 
total absence of artistic excellence, reigned supreme. 
Sometimes colored glass or metal beads were intro- 
duced to make what was already ugly still more hideous, 
and, to crown all, the only part of the work which 
might have given occasion for skill or for play of fancy 
came to us ready worked from Germany, or was exe- 
cuted in some of our city warehouses ; while the ladies 
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who purchased it confined their efforts to working in 
the ground, in long uninteresting ridges, afterward 
pointing to the completed cushion or chair-cover as a 
specimen of their skilfulness or industry. 

To show the low state to which decorative needle- 
work had fallen, it is only necessary to compare one of 
these pieces of work—still to be found in some drawing- 
rooms, though they have almost wholly disappeared 
from the shop-windows—with the beautiful specimens 
of cross-stitch embroidery which come to us from 
Persia, Crete, and Turkey, and of which so many have 
lately been sold in London. It is undoubtedly true 
that cross-stitch, which is perhaps the most ancient of 
all forms of embroidery, is at the same time the most 
And it is probable that it will, sooner or 
later, come into fashion again; but, let us hope, no 


serviceable. 


longer in the unmeaning form of the German woolwork, 
but as really artistic embroidery, in which the Persian 
method of obtaining effect by the judicious direction of 
the stitches in masses and the harmonious blending of 
Lady Welby, the writer 
in The Queen tells us, first conceived the idea of reviving 
art This 
There were many difficulties to contend with. 


the colors will be followed. 


needlework. Was some seven years ago, 

In the first instance, heirlooms of the time of the 
Stuarts in English crewel work were unearthed to serve 
as patterns for the learners—for at that time all were 
alike learners. But here at once the difficulty arose : 
there were no such things as the ancient crewels to be 
had. 


worsteds ; harsh aniline dyes had superseded the old 
Nor were matters much better 


Berlin wool had driven out the more artistic 
harmonious coloring. 
when silk embroideries were to be copied. 

It is true that for some years past there had been a re- 
viva! of ecclesiastical embroidery ; but it cannot be said 
to have taken a high place as an artistic production, 
and the workers in it had always had to contend against 
the difficulties of procuring suitable materials with 
which to work, the demand being’ probably not  suffi- 
cient to tempt any manufacturer to go out of the beaten 
track, 

There were, therefore, only the floss silk—always 
difficult to use, and both expensive and wasteful—and 
filoselle or spun silk, crude in coloring and fluffy in its 
nature. 

The examination of the old embroideries, and the 
efforts to reproduce or repair them, led to numerous 
At first 
carpet thrums,”’ or the waste worsted left 


efforts to obtain the old materials. what are 


known as “‘ 
after the weaving of Brussels carpets, had to be used in 
default of anything better ; but they were coarse and 
uneven, and the colors were rarely of use in carrying 
out the old designs. ‘* Workhouse sheeting,’’ which 
resembles closely the material on which the crewel 
work of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was 
executed, came in well as a groundwork for the earlier 
efforts of the revivalists ; and Russian crash, or the 
coarse hand-woven linen of the Russian peasant, from 
its excellent tone of color became a favorite. 

But the little society of ladies, led by Lady Welby, 
grew and prospered; one after another, possessors of 
ancient specimens of decorative needlework looked them 
out, and brought them as patterns to be copied, or to 
be repaired. At last one firm of fringe and trimming 
manufacturers took the trouble to reproduce the old 
crewel worsted, of which plenty of specimens were now 
forthcoming, turned out of many an old work-table or 
drawer, where they had Jain untouched since the time 
of our grandmothers. 

Little by little the manufacture became improved ; 
the old colors were reproduced ; a crewel was obtained 
which was all that could be desired. The same with 
the embroidery silks. The old purse and twist silks, 
which produce a hard and ridgy appearance, and the 


“wasteful floss, gave way before a silk manufactured in 


strands of ten or twelve fine threads capable of being 
divided from each other, but each manufactured with a 
slight twist, to keep it from catching on every inequality 
of the finger and fraying into a tangle, while the twist 
was too slight to be observable in the working. Now 
there is no difficulty in obtaining crewels from many 
manufacturers ; but there are many very inferior kinds 
offered for sale, dyed with aniline fugitive dyes, which 
not only will not wash or clean, but will in some cases, 
and especially in one favorite shade of green, actually 
give off a coloring matter to everything that lies near 
it, so as completeiy to alter the shade of the ground on 
which the embroidery is worked, as well as the sur- 
rounding colors, 
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OVERMANTELS. 





TIMES have changed since the 
Middle Ages when the Court of 
Burgundy prescribed the number 
of shelves or steps one might use 
in his ‘‘ dressoir’’ or sideboard, 
which was the remote ancestor 
of the modern overmantel. Five 
steps or shelves were allowed for 
the use of the queen during 
meals, four for princesses or 
duchesses, three for their children 
and for countesses or “‘ grand 
dames,’’ and other noble ladies 
had to be contented with two. 
These ancient sideboards were 
ornamented with elaborate carv- 
ings, and the shelves covered 
with napkins of silk or linen, the 
borders embroidered in open- 
work, or edged with point-lace. 
Subsequently they took the shape 
either of étagéres or of small cupboards, with drawers 
half way down, and rows of shelves on the top, on 
which ornamental plate, metal-work, Venetian glass, 
majolica, etc., were set out. Some of these dressers 
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were placed against the wall ; 
others were made movable, to per- 
mit circulation round them for the 
convenience of the attendants ; and 
etiquette determined the number 
of stages for occasions of state 
and routine. 

During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries panelled cabi- 
nets of exquisite workmanship be- 
came the vogue for the arrange- 
ment of knick-knack collections, 
while hanging brackets, as well 
as the mantel-shelf and console 
tables, served for the open display 
of decorative specimens. The hang- 
ing brackets especially were a 
prominent item of ornamental fur- 
niture, in Louis XIV.’s time, for 
the support of buhl clocks, busts, 
small bronzes, and porcelain vases. 

Cabinets with glass fronts ap- 
peared early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury for the purpose of display, 
and have stood their ground ever 
since, supplemented by open wall 
and corner étagéres. The modern 
overmantels are but modifications 
of the ancient shelf stages placed 
on the mantelpiece. The ortho- 
dox chimney-glass, for centuries 
considered as indispensable, has 
been, if not altogether distarded, 
reduced to the size of a small 
Venetian mirror with bevelled edges, framed in, flanked 
or topped, in étagére fashion, by shelves and compart- 
ments. For a picturesque display of artistic porcelain, 
pottery, and glass, of bronzes and knick-knacks of any 
kind, overmantels are certainly the most suitable ar- 
rangement. They bring the ornaments in a convenient 
line with the eye, and avoid the marring effect of mir- 
age from the glass panes of a cabinet. 

A small-sized Venetian mirror with bevelled edges 
should occupy the centre or part of the lower stage ; 
well-chosen colored pieces of paper, leather, or velvet, 
silvered glass, painted tiles, or plain gilding will do duty 
for the panelling out of the various compartments. The 
color of the wood-work should be in harmony with the 
furniture and the wall-paper, but, as a rule, black picked 
out with gold looks well in almost every case. 

As to the architectural character of the superstruc- 
ture, straight lines are preferable to curves and a top, 
slightly overhanging in the form of a cove or arch, can 


be introduced with advantage. The three specimens of 
overmantels represented in our illustrations may serve 
as guides in this respect. 

When the shape of an overmantel has been decided 
upon, the selection of the ornaments for its decoration 
has to be considered. Much of the ultimate effect de- 
pends upon the variety of colors and forms introduced, 
and upon their harmonious distribution over the various 
shelves and compartments. 

Overdoors, which of late have likewise been utilized 
for the display of china, are constructed on the same 
principle as overmantels, and also the hanging wall or 
corner étagéres which have come into fashion again. 

Two of our illustrations are from recent designs pub- 
lished by Messrs. Howell & James, of London, and 
for the third we are indebted to Mr. J. H. Horsfall, 
the New York cabinet-maker. While the ornate char- 
acter of the Elizabethan design will commend it to the 
favor of many whose rooms may be elaborately furnish- 
ed in keeping with it, the Victorian overmantel, in its 
substantial simplicity, will perhaps be more generally 
adopted. It is best suited for the dining-room, as the 
other would be for the boudoir or reception-room. Mr. 
Horsfall’s Jacobean design, with its solidly useful char- 
acter, is equally appropriate for the library, for which it 
is indeed admirably adapted. The other mantels almost 
look as if they were designed exclusively for the display 
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OVERMANTEL IN JACOBEAN STYLE, 


of bric-a-brac. In the case of the modest Jacobean 
there is little provision made for show of this kind; the 
shelves that are provided allow for just enough decora- 
tion to redeem the sombreness of the wood-work. 
Among the overmantel designs of Messrs. T. B. Stew- 
art & Co., of New York, we recently saw one of the 
Moresque order of architecture especially worthy of no- 
tice. The upper portion of the ample mirror is grace- 
fully curved by the pierced Moorish arch which partly 
conceals it. Smaller arches on either side are sup- 
ported by slender columns which serve as the frame- 
work for bric-a-brac niches. 


UNLESS it is absolutely necessary, it is better not to 
paste the back of screen panels, whatever may be the 
materials on which they are worked; but more espe- 
cially satin or velvet, as it interferes with the straining 
of the work by the cabinet-maker. 


MAKING PICTURE SCREENS. 





WELL-ARRANGED picture or scrap screens are not 
only very interesting to make, but are very pretty in 
effect, as each side has all the appearance of a contin- 
uous picture illustrative of some subject. 

The framework can be made by a carpenter of the 
number of panels and size wished for. Three panels, 
each panel sixty-two inches high and twenty-two inches 
wide, make a good size for a drawing-room ; and four 
panels six feet high and two feet wide, for a dining-room 
or library. The wood must be well seasoned, and each 
panel must be made of exactly the same size, so that all 
may be quite even when folded together. It iooks best 
to have the bottom part of the framework made a little 
deeper than that at the top and the sides. Width of 
framework at the top and sides about two inches ; 
width of frame at the bottom about two and a half 
inches. There should be two bars across, about two 
inches wide. 

Get some unbleached calico at a dry goods store ; it 
requires picking over, to take out the knots which are 
generally found in it. The width will be sufficient ; the 
length required will depend on the height of the panels 
as well as the number of them, and can be easily cal- 
culated. Soak the calico in hot water to shrink it, and 
when it is nearly dry nail it with small tin tacks along 
the top, round the edge of the 
panel, pulling it very tight all the 
time, so as to stretch it as much 
as possible. Then fasten it down 
the sides and the bottom ; do the 
other side of the panel the same. 
This requires a good deal of pull- 
ing, as-it must be stretched tight- 
ly, and if a lady does not like to do 
it herself, a carpenter will do it for 
so much a panel. The cloth must 
be brought round the edge of the 
panel, so that the nails are on the 
outside edges and none on the 
front of the framework. Get a few 
cents’ worth of common white size, 
cut it in small pieces and put it 
into a white preserve jar with a 
very little water at the bottom. Put 
it on a hot hearth to melt, stirring 
it occasionally with a piece of stick. 
When quite melted brush it on the 
cloth thinly but all over with a 
painter’s brush ; rather a large one 
is best, as it can be done sooner 
with it. Work quickly in a warm 
place, keeping the size hot until 
both sides of the cloth on each 
panel are sized. It will soon dry 
and be ready for papering. If the 
screen is to be covered with col- 
ored pictures, which are the most 
effective, buy what is called lining 
paper (white), sold in pieces twelve 
yards long, where wall-papers are sold. Lay one 
of the panels on a table or large board, and measure 
off the length of paper required by laying it on the 
screen. Each side must be in one piece, as joints would 
show a crease. Six strips will be required for a three- 
leaved screen, and eight for a four-leaved. Lay one of 
the strips of paper on a panel, and, with good smooth, 
common flour paste, brush it thickly but evenly all 
over, using a brush similar to the one for sizing. It 
must be thoroughly and smoothly pasted, no spaces 
left or knots of paste, and it can then be turned over so 
as to lay the side on which the paste is on to the cloth. 
This is best done by two people, one at the top and-the 
other at the bottom, taking hold of each corner, turn- 
ing it, and laying it very evenly on to the cloth, arrang- 
ing it carefully to fit the shape, but not to fold over the 
edges. This, at first, is a little troublesome, but prac- 
tice socn makes it veryeasy. When laid smoothly dab 
it with a clean cloth, pressing it gently, and rubbing out 
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any creases or air bubbles, and this must be done 
quickly, before the paste gets dry. Cover both sides of 
the panel in the same way, and when all parts are dry 
size the paper all over in the same way as the cloth 
was sized, and then it is ready for the pictures. 

If the cloth has been well stretched, and the paper 
properly pasted, the surface of the panel will be quite 
smooth, and as tight as a drum. Common flour paste 
is used to put on the pictures with, but before beginning 
work, it is wise to have a tolerable collection to select 
from. The colored pictures may be procured at various 
prices, and in many ways. Some screens have deen 
priced at two or three hundred dollars, from being 
covered with very expensive pictures ; but very good 
and amusing effects may be obtained with pictures 
costing much less, if judiciously selected. In arranging 
the pictures on the screen care must be taken to con- 
trast the colors well, and it is a good plan to cover each 
panel in a different style. The easiest way of doing so 
is to put on pictures, without cutting them out, in 
somewhat regular order, and then to cut out flowers 
and arrange them round each one as if in a frame. 
Another mode is to cut out most of the pictures and ar- 
range them in a confused way, part of a picture in one 
place and part elsewhere—any absurdity of composition 
is effective ; flowers may be added occasionally, but not 
so frequently as in the first style. Another, and the 
most artistic, but the most difficult to arrange well, is 
for each panel to depict a distinct subject, such as 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 

For Spring-—Bright green trees and turf, birds sirg- 
ing, eggs, nests, crocuses and any other spring flow- 
ers ; a little love-making, children grouped in various 
ways, and everything fresh and young. 

For Summer—Ripe fruit, brilliant flowers, haymak- 
ing, fishing, boating, hot sunny views, and shady re- 
treats, trees in full leaf. 

For Autumn—Shooting, hunting, corn fields, reap- 
ing, gleaning, hop-picking, live and dead game, au- 
tumn-tinted trees, and the seasonable fruit and flowers. 

For Winter—Skating and other winter sports, snow 
scenes enlivened by bits of red from robins, fires, or red 
cloaks, holly and mistletoe, old people, and everything 
else marking the end of the year, or of life. 

All the subjects must blend well and run into each 
other, with no distinct outlines, so that 
they appear as one picture. It would be 
almost impossible to cut them out exact- 
ly to fit, but the overlapping should be 
as little as possible. To insure the best 
arrangement of any of the styles it isa 
good plan to pin the pictures on to the 
screen in various ways until the desired 
effect is arrived at ; and, in pasting them 
on, be careful to press them well, and to 
leave no air bubbles or raised places. 
Do not put the pictures anywhere within 
half an inch of the edge of the panel, as 
that margin is required to put a beading 
or other ornament as a finish to the 
screen. When all the pictures are closely 
pasted on, look over them, and any little 
deficiencies or defects paint out with a 
little water-color paint to harmonize with 
the surrounding parts. It is then ready 
to be varnished and mounted. 

Send the screen to a good house-paint- 
er accustomed to varnishing, as it is very 
difficult for an amateur to do it proper- 
ly. There are various ways of mounting 
or rather putting an ornamental finish 
round the edges of the screen, which 
may be left to individual taste ; but gold 
beadings, leather in strips put on with 
ornamental nails, or a beading of wood, 
japanned, black outside and gold bead- 
ing within, are all effective. Three pair 
of hinges must be fixed to each leaf of 
the screen, and it is finished. 

Some screens are not varnished at all, 
and the colors certainly look softer, unvarnished, but 
smoke and dirt in time cause injury. Those who do 
not care to cover both sides of the screen with pictures 
can put them on one side only, with enamelled cloth on 
the other. 

Screens can be made with less trouble if the panels 
be covered with glazed colored paper, blue, red, green, 
or maroon, with flowers or pictures cut out, leaving no 
margin, and then pasted on separately or in groups, so 
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as to show a good deal of the colored paper forming 
the ground. 

Some of the newest screens have the centre panel al- 
most double the width of the two side ones, with the 
bulk of the scraps on the two sides, and the centre one 
covered with gold paper, and only a few of the best and 
most effective scraps arranged on it. The gold paper 
should be stretched tightly or it is apt to shrink. The 
side panels have a deep border at the base, cut in points 
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OVERMANTEL IN QUEEN ELIZABETH STYLE, 


at the upper edge. 
flower, such as a lily with leaves or an iris, is placed on 
a background of pale blue or green, previously pasted 
on. The rest of the scraps are arranged, as artistically 
as possible, up to the top, with a pretty border of 
In the centre 
panel medallions of scraps are arranged on the gold 
background. The centre medallion is the largest, the 
four corners next in size, and the intermediate ones 


Between each point a straight 


flowers or leaves all round the edge. 
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IN QUEEN VICTORIA STYLE, 


smaller still, and of a different shape. For the four- 
fold screens, panels of alternate gold and colored back- 
ground look well, arranging each one wth deep points 
top and bottom, and filling in with scraps. Another 
idea is a band of stamped gilt leather at the base of 
the screen then a band of satin, or satin sheeting, of a 
rich blue, green, or red, and then a second and narrow 
band of the leather. 
strip of gilt leather at the top (and up the sides if re- 


Above are all the scraps with a 


* ductions. 


quired). Satin sheeting is often used now, to form a 
dado to standing screens, with a heading of leaves or 
flowers, which can be had in strips from any of the 
stores where scraps are sold. The wooden frafne of 
the screen is also often stained the same color as this 
dado, and left unvarnished. 


DINNER-TABLE DECORA TIONS. 





SINCE the attention of artistic people has been di- 
rected to the practical application of their knowledge in 
the embellishment of their rooms and dinner tables in 
accordance with their own taste, a fuller knowledge of 
what is beautiful in shape and coloring has arisen, and 
much of the overcrowding and overloading, once fash- 
ionable, is condemned and discarded. 
to produce decorations that are beautiful and elegant 
rather than those which are costly and overwhelming. 
The crowding into a house of every description of fur- 
niture and ornament, merely because it is expensive and 
helps to display the wealth of the accumulator, is no 
longer considered to be in good taste, and the same 
rule regulates the display of ornaments on dinner and 
supper tables. 
sary that every dinner table should be the exact coun- 
terpart of its neighbor ; the individual taste of the 


Care is given 


Nor is it any longer considered neces- 


hostess is allowed full play, and novel descriptions of 
decorations, provided they keep within certain broad 
bounds, are welcomed and approved. 

The advancement of practical taste in decoration is 
much shown by the abandonment of many of the heavy 
receptacles for flowers, such as vases of three tiers, each 
tier crowded with costly and beautiful hothouse flowers ; 
compound trumpet-shaped glasses of heavy outline, 
contrived so that the glass and foliage completely 
blocked the view across the table ; épergnes handsome 
and massive in form, and filled to overflowing with rare 
fruits and flowers, and silver and china plaques covered 
with miniature tritons, camels, and other designs, hand- 
some in themselves, but depressing to the spirits by their 
These 
are now justly relegated to the sideboards, where their 
coloring and size are not out of keeping, and their 
places taken at the principal table with smaller and 

more elegant conceptions. 


vastness and obliteration of everything else. 


For flowers there are many descriptions 
of stands and vases—some of china, some 
of cut-glass, and others of looking-glass 
and plain glass, but all of low shapes, so 
as to enable the eye to look over and be- 
yond them, and in which the flowers are 
arranged without crowding, each con- 
tributing to the refreshment and delight 
of the gazer instead of being a mere unit 
in a mass of hopeless and unmeaning 
coloring. Besides the flower vases, the 
table is further decorated with services 
of old china plates and dishes, not all 
matching in shape or pattern, but with 
a harmonizing color pervading the whole ; 
Indian jars, very small, and quaint forms 
for holding single flowers; Parian and 
white china figures of children or Cupids 
either used for fruit or flowers; delicate 
tinted dessert various hues, 
queer-shaped silver or gold jadles and 


dishes of 


spoons, antique Venetian glass and its 
hued 
and 


modern imitations, delicate and 


hand-embroidered napery ; many 
other refinements that, judiciously select- 
ed, are much more agreeable objects of 
contemplation than handsome dinner 
services and sets of silver and china or- 
naments in which the same design is re- 
peated until it becomes wearisome. 

With regard to the glass used about 
the table, the fashion of colored glass is 
highly to be commended, white glass, 
however fragile and exquisite in cutting, 
failing to produce the same effect as tinted glass when 
artificial light is thrown upon it. The delicate hues of 
Salviati’s modern imitation of old Venetian glass, the 
picturesque shapes of his wine glasses and finger glasses, 
and the diversities of their patterns, at once proclaim 
their title to be ranked among the best modern pro- 
The knowledge of how to combine different 
colors, so as to produce bright and yet harmonizing 


tints, seems to have been better understood by ancient 
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than modern glass blowers. Each color in ancient glass 
partakes in some measure of the hues of its neighbor. 
The ornaments around the glass vary in form or in 
color, and all combine to make an antique whole, un- 
like the modern style of coloring, which consists in 
multiplying clear and decided primary tints, with never 
a shade or different colored ornament between them, to 
help to blend and break away their crudeness and in- 
tensity. Ruskin notices this error when he remarks 
* that no color harmony is of high order unless involv- 
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FIG, 1.—DINNER-TABLE DECORATIONS, 

ing indescribable tints,’’ while in these few words he 
compresses into smali compass an excellent precept as 
a guide both in flower and other decorations, but more 
especially in regard to china and glass. Flowers al- 
ready follow this rule, as can be verified by a careful 
examination of some of the brightest of them, in which, 
where the bright and contrasting colors meet, a third 
shade is introduced, a sort of neutral tint that har- 
monizes with both, and thus blends two crude contrasts 
together. Blue shades into crimson before it runs into 
white ; scarlet is mixed with white ere it touches 
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vival of the tastes of the Greeks and Romans, who were 
extremely fanciful over their napery, delighting in deep 
borderings and fringes, and rarely permitting two of 
one pattern to be used at one time. Crewel will be 
found useful for working borders and handsome edgings 
to the napkins, as the colors used will bear frequent 
washing. 

Where the style of ornament used does not throw 
dark shadows beneath it, the lighting of a table should 
be managed from above, either by gas or wax chande- 
liers, or silver branches containing wax candles placed 
at intervals down the table ; but where vases are used 
with three tiers, or any vases with double rows of 
flowers, the light must also come from the side walls of 
a room, so as to throw its rays obliquely upon the vases, 
and disperse the shadows thrown by the top tiers upon 
the lower ones. This lighting must not be forgotten. 
When arranging pot-plants, either through or upon a 
table, the side lights are then decidedly necessary to 
remove the shadows thrown by the foliage either upon 
the flowers beneath or upon the tablecloth. 

Pot-plants are much employed to decorate tables, but 
they are not generally desirable as ornaments for large 
dinner parties when cut flowers can be had. When 
placed in china pots, of however beautiful a form or de- 
sign, they seem to impart a heaviness to the table, par- 
ticularly when many are used. The pot itself is so 
conspicuous that one fails to realize the beauty of the 
plant above it, and its thick foliage intercepts the view ; 
besides, a plant must be exceedingly well grown to 
present a finished look on every side. The removal or 
sinking of the pot is the only way to obviate this diffi- 
culty, and to arrange the decoration as a low one, and 
to surround the centre flower with foliage and other 
plants, so as to give the appearance of its growing in a 
bed of ferns and flowers. The accompanying Fig. 1. 
shows the section of a table through which a pot-plant 
can be placed. The leaves of the table are withdrawn, 
the pot is placed in position resting upon a cross piece 
of wood fastened for that purpose to the under part of 
the table, and the leaves are then screwed back to their 
places, but not allowed to meet, pieces of wood being 


season ; the larger flowers, such as camellias, roses, 
azaleas, being preferable to smaller varieties. The 
color being supplied by the pot-plant,'it is only necessary 
to have a few handsome flowers mixed with the green 
at the base. When the plant itself is covered with 
blossom, the flowers that are arranged beneath it must 
contrast with it, and be largely mixed with ferns and 
lycopods. 

The disadvantage of sinking these pots through the 
table is that two tablecloths are required instead of 





FIG. 2.—DINNER-TABLE DECORATIONS, 


one. They must be laid on down the length of the 
table, and overlap each other about an inch. being 
pinned together in places where it does not show, and 
ironed so that the folds may lie quite flat. The places 
through which the plant appears must be flattened as 
far as possible, and a piece of tin sheeting Jaid over the 
place where the flat tin troughs for the flowers come, 
so that no wet and drooping leaves stain the tablecloth. 
Zinc would perhaps be preferable to the tin, as with it 
there would be no risk of iron mold if any of the water 
should be spilled or the troughs leak a little. 





the yellow, and white shades into a blue purple 








before it approaches the scarlet. 





Remembering the softening and blending thus 
carried on by nature will help much in the selec- 
tion of colored ornaments and more particularly 
of colored glass. The glasses whose stems are 
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colored with some tint not too brilliant, such as 


DURING recent years the art of mural paint- 





ing has been much revived, and it is likely to be- 





crimson or yellow green, and their bowls another 
harmonizing color, will be found very effective, 
especially when one of the colors is repeated 
either in the salt cellars or the specimen glasses that 
stand before each guest. Dark blues are not good 
colors for artificial light, nor is the deep green so often 
used for hock glasses recommended, as it is too opaque 
a color to reflect light, and it absorbs a great quantity 
while throwing a dullness and heaviness over the table 
if much used. Light greens of olive and yellow shades 
are all good. Yellow of all shades is effective, espe- 
cially the bronze yellow that gives the appearance of a 
gold thread run through the glass. Pale sea blues are 
good, or any light blue that is slightly mixed 
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inserted at intervals in the space left to prevent any 
sudden jerk closing them, and thus injuring the stem 
of the plant. Another plan is to have a pine leaf made 
either of the size of the one whose place it takes, or 
smaller ; in this leaf a circular hole is cut to allow of 
the pot being dropped through it, and a strong box is 
pushed underneath the table for the pot to rest upon. 
Several pot-plants can be arranged down the table by 
opening the leaves and dropping the pots through, and 
alowing them to rest upon some temporary erectior. 


come important in the decorations of the future. 

Omitting present reference to fresco and encaus- 
tic, we will speak of the simpler art of stencilling that 
may be practised by an amateur, and even by people 
who have no knowledge of drawing. It is very inex- 
pensive, and covers many an otherwise unsightly wall 
with beauty at a small cost. 

' The first thing to be considered is the style of build- 
ing to be decorated, and the patterns that would assim- 
ilate best with its purpose. Thus a church requires set 
patterns, with sombre and rich coloring, while for a 
public hall or dwelling-house bright trailing patterns 

can be safely used, with gilding. For a realiy 





with yellow, but dark blues must be avoided for 
the same reason as dark greens. White opaque 
lines upon clear glass, or pink, blue, and white 
lines upon the same are good, and soft shades of 








successful design, care must be taken that each 
part is in proportion, and that the colors are not 
in discord ; and to obtain a perfect whole, no 
one part of the design must strike upon the eye 





crimson will be found effective. Clear glass 
knots and twists about the colored glass will be 
found to help in the general harmony. 

Another important point in table decoration 





so prominently as to engross the attention to the 
exclusion of the rest of the patterns, and a build- 
ing painted from half a dozen patterns, well 
grouped and matched as to color, will look bet- 





is the color and texture of the linen used for 
napkins and table-cloths. The present dazzling 
white tablecloth is giving place to softly tinted 
tablecloths, as it is found that they enhance 
the beauty of what is laid upon them. A pale 








ter, and be in far better taste than one crowded 
with a heterogeneous medley of designs. 

The materials required for water-color stencil- 
ling are as follows: Colors in powder, japan- 
ners’ gold-size, varnish, common size, turpentine, 





écru-colored tablecloth of coarse texture, with a 

bold pattern upon it, such as palm leaves or vine 

leaves, will throw up and improve many articles placed 
upon it, where a glossy and exquisitely fine white linen 
cloth will deaden the white of the china, take from 
the clearness of the white flowers, and detract from 
their beauty. Handsome borders and deep fringes 
make a good finish to all cloths, and increase their rich 
appearance. The napkins should match the table- 
cloths in color, but not in texture ; they should be of the 
finest and softest materials. Soft colored borderings 


and handsome fringes to these are good, and aré a re- 
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beneath. Small palms are the plants generally used for 
this kind of decoration, but unless quite young they are 
too large for most dinner tables, and preference should 
be given to smaller and flowering plants, foliage plants, 
and ferns. 

Fig. 2 gives the appearance of one of these pot deco- 
rations. The plant is a Dracena magnifica, of a deep 


‘red tint, and is surrounded by a shallow tin receptacle, 


filled with fern fronds and lycopodium, and a few white 
flowers placed among the foliage according to the 


hog’s-hair and sable brushes, square of glass, 

T-square, foot-rule, string and lead weight, 
mahlstick, earthen pots of various sizes, and gilder’s 
cushion and knife. 

Before beginning to color a wall, a builder’s opinion 
must be taken as to whether it is dry enough to receive 
and retain the colors. A brick wall well covered with 
plaster is the best surface, and where the white of the 
plaster is retained as the ground color, no further pre- 
paration is needed. In al cases time must be allowed 
to elapse between building and decorating. 

Should the pattern be for a brick or stone wall un- 























plastered, a sufficient quantity of size must be melted 
down in a saucepan with twice its quantity of water, 
and the walls being freed from dust, they must be 
brushed carefully over with this solution, no space being 
omitted. 

When it is wished to color the plaster and not retain 
its white surface as a ground, the wall must be exam- 
ined and mended with putty and plaster of Paris, should 
any pieces be broken away, and then brushed over with 
a mixture of one pound of glue dissolved in one gallon 
of hot water, thickened with red lead and size, and al- 
lowed to dry. Then in a large paint-pot put 
three pounds of gilders’ whiting, cover it with 
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or deep green. The Indian red is desirable where light 
and warmth are required in the church ; the deep green 
when there is already too much light, and it requires 
subduing. To mark the stones upon a high wall, take 
the perpendicular lines first. Measure off three feet 
from the length of the wall at its top, and from the 
length of the wall at its base, and mark the places ; 
then take the plumb line, which must be long enough 
to reach from top to base, chalk it thoroughly with 
white chalk or whiting, and hold it firmly and tightly to 
the marks made at the top and bottom of the wall; the 
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wall to be painted has its rough pattern, and then pre- 
pare for gilding—an operation that requires patience 
and strict attention to rules, although it is a simple 
mechanical process. 

The materials necessary are cotton wool, whiting, a 
cushion, knife, tip, thick and short camel's hair brush, 
books of gold-leaf, and fat oil size or japanners'’ size. 
The gold-leaf is sold in books that contain twenty-five 
leaves, and it is also sold by the hundred leaves. It 
varies in color from the darkest red gold to the palest 
The knife is a sharp palette knife. The 
cushion is a piece of wood covered tightly with 
leather. Care must be taken that the gold-size 


yellow. 





water, leave until broken up, and then pour off 
the water and stir with a stick. Melt size, stain 
it to the tint desired for the ground of the wall, ) 
pour it upon the whiting, and strain while warm. 
Let it stand for several days, and use when it is 
in a weak and trembling state. Apply it to the 
walls with a long hog’s-hair brush ; work from 
top to bottom and cover the ground as you pro- 









ceed, as no retouching can be done. All colors 
dry lighter than when first put on. White is 


never used for a ground unless mixed with um- 
ber, blue, or ochre, to take off its staring crude 
appearance. 

Should the persons desirous of stencilling be 
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is of the very best, but japanners’ size is much 
used, though fat oil size is far its superior, par- 
ticularly when the painting is exposed in damp 
places. 

Commence by tying the whiting into a small 
muslin bag, and plentifully dust it over the parts 
not to be gilded. This prevents the gold-leaf 
sticking where it is not required ; then the stars 
to be gilded must be painted smoothly over with 
oil size. It must then dry. Some size requires 
twelve to thirty-six hours to dry ; others, such as 
japanners’, only thirty minutes, though much de- 
pends upon the position and dryness of the walls. 
Those who use oil size should size over night, as 








good draughtsmen, they can draw and originate 
their own patterns; but should they be unable 
to do so, they can obtain their patterns ready 
marked out for them. The patterns are usually cut out 
upon thin strips of oiled paper. 

Let us suppose it is desired to paint a church, where 
the roof and the wall join. The straight line of the 
roof requires that a straight pattern should be employed, 
and the depth of the pattern must depend upon the 
height of the wall, a depth of thirty-six inches being an 
average size. Three straight lines are drawn with a 
rule the entire length of the wall, close to the roof, with 
intervals of two inches between. These are afte-ward 
filled in with contrasting bands of color. Then a line 
is drawn to the depth of fourteen inches below the low- 
est band to hold the set pattern, and three more 
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whiting on the string will come off on to the wall, and 
make a perfectly straight line down the wall, whatever 
Repeat this at the same distance the whole 
length required, then obtain the horizontal lines by 
stretching the chalked line from point to point across 
the walls, but with a distance of only a foot and a half 
between the lines. Follow these chalked lines steadily 
with a brush full of color, and with the help of a ruler, 


its height. 


but only color the horizontal lines in the manner shown 
in the accompanying design (Fig. 2). 

The corners of the stones can be ornamented with a 
scroll stencilled on, or left plain. The windows, should 


it is then fit to be worked upon the next day. It is 
ready for use when on touching it it feels clammy 
and sticky, and has no appearance of running. 
It left too long, and no longer sticky, it is too dry for 
use, and must be done over again. The gold-leaf is then 
shaken on the cushion near the end, and one leaf is taken 
from the heap and laid perfectly flat upon the cushion 
with the aid of the knife ; the tip is then taken up and 
brushed lightly over the hair of the painter to acquire 
sufficient greasiness to allow the gold leaf to adhere to 
jt. Raise the tip with the leaf on it and lay it on the 
size ; continue this operation until the pattern is quite 
covered, allowing each leaf to overlap the preceding 
one a small space, and working from left to right. It 
does not matter if the gold-leaf is too large for the 
star; the pieces beyond the sizing can be re- 





two-inch lines are drawn below it, and filled with 


moved, but every nook and cranny of the pattern 








bands of color like those above. 

Then the pattern is prepared. It must not be 
more than twenty-four inches in length, as it is 
held in its place on the wall by the hand, and it 
is better to have more than one of these if there 


is a long wall to cover, as too frequent use fe) 


makes the edges moist and uneven. Care must 
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must be covered with the leaf, and to fill these 
up the leaf can be cut on the cushion into any 
number of small pieces. 

Then, with the cotton wool, press the gold- 
leaf very firmly down upon the size, being care- 
ful to leave no air bubbles, but that all should be 
perfectly flat and adhering, and remove the pieces 








be taken that the pattern has guiding lines and 


of gold that hang from the pattern. 





marks to show where the next pattern is to join 


Now rub the gilding over with wash leather, 





on. 

The design here selected (Fig. 1) is the church 
passion flower, one full-blown flower, three leaves, and 
a bud, making the pattern. This is laid evenly on the 
space left between the lines, which space has a ground 
color of ochre upon it ; the color of the leaves, stems, 
and part of buds, which are of a chocolate brown, is 
applied with a stiff hog’s-hair brush (the powder color is 
mixed with turpentine and japanners’ gold-size very 
stiffly) ; the space left for the flower is filled in with 
white, also the upper portion of the buds ; if the pat- 
tern is held firmly and closely in its place, and the color 
not put on wet, when the oiled paper is removed the 
design is clearly painted on the wall, and is as clean 
and well defined as if really drawn by the hand. 
When several patterns are thus completed the 
painting should be gone over again with a sable 
brush, the edges of the flower marked out with 
black, the centre filled in with yellow, the small 
rounds at the side of the pattern with red, and 
the bars that join the pattern painted over. The 
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there be any in the wall, do not interfere, as the plumb 
line can be drawn across them easily. Round their 
embrasures a pattern assimilating to the one on the top 
of the wall should be stencilled ; it is not necessary that 
these patterns should contain the same flowers or col- 
ors, but it is good taste to have them both of a set pat- 
tern, or of flowers, whichever may be chosen, and their 
colors should harmonize with each other. A broad line 
of some dark color, or a small Vandyke pattern, should 
connect the stones with the three feet of color, and then 


the side wall is complete. For chancel or side chapel 


much gilding and handsome diaper patterns are re- 


and when quite dry dilute one-third of pure size 

in two-thirds of clear water, and brush over the 
surface of the gold to enrich and preserve it, and should 
the pattern be painted in a position where it is liable to 
be rubbed against, give the gilding a coating of mastic 
varnish, softened and diluted with a small quantity of 
turpentine. 

When all the gilding is done, the remainder of the 
painting must be completed. The long diagonal lines 
being marked, the ground color requires no more treat- 
ment, but the lines that include each gilded star ina 
diamond must now be ruled, and the space inside them 
and surrounding the star painted with a camel’s-hair 
brush of a dark shade, but of the same color as the long 
diagonal lines, and then the diaper pattern is 
complete, unless the painter likes to put a nar- 
The 


border (Fig. 4) is a very effective one, and looks 


row border round the top of the pattern. 


best on a white ground. It can be enlarged for 


use by drawing small squares over it, and 


squares to the size required upon another sheet 














bands on the outside can be filled in according 


of paper; and making whatever portion of the 





to taste, but it must not be forgotten that in all 


pattern is in the small square fit into the large one. 





church decorations, dull greens, browns, reds, 
and grays are the proper colors to use, with a lit- 
tle gold and vermilion here and there introduced, as 
bright colors used in abundance do not produce the 
same effect as a judicious dull coloring with here and 
there a dash of gold or red. 

Having completed the design that ornaments the 
space on the building where roof and wall meet, it is 
now time to mark out upon the plaster lines to give the 
appearance of massive stones ; these lines are continued 
to within three feet of the floor; the three feet thus 
left being afterward colored, according to taste and 
agreement with design, either an Indian red, chocolate, 
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quired. The diaper pattern should be carried up to a 
height of six or seven feet from the ground. The ac- 
companying pattern (Fig. 3) should be done thus : The 
ground color having been painted as before directed, 
and the pattern carefully cut out upon the oiled paper 
and laid on the wall, the diagonal lines should be 
brushed over with their desired color, and the spaces 
or stars that are to be gilded drawn round the edges of 
the cut pattern with white paint, or brushed entirely 
over with white paint ; then, removing the stencilling 
plate, continue the same process until the whole of the 





For the margin of a square roof that is of oak 

or other wood, the accompanying design (Fig. 5) 

is very suitable. The lines on its outside should be filled 
in with bright bands of color, and the plain surface in the 
centre of the roof should be Jowdered over with a geo- 
metrical pattern in gold. ‘‘ Powdering’’ is a technical 
term that is used when geometrical or diaper patterns 
are arranged over flat surfaces of color. The leaves 
should be colored in two or more shades of one color ; 
pink shaded with maroon, light green with dark, gold 
with chocolate, Indian red lightened with salmon, and 
the raised dots on the leaves brought out with white or 
gold. 
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AST month I promised at the 
close of my article to consider 
the various chorus choirs feasi- 
ble for use in church, and | 
will therefore at once proceed 
to redeem that promise. 

I shall mention, first, a kind 
of chorus somewhat in vogue 
in this country, but more com- 
mon in England—i.e., a body of children of both sexes, 
usually chosen from the Sunday-school. This produces 
an effect not at all objectionable when the children are 
carefully trained, but has the serious drawback of render- 
ing all but the simplest music out of the question. It is 
also necessary, in order to render this body of untrained 
voices at all pleasant, that the mass should be very 
large ; not less than fifty, at any rate, and if more than 
that so much the better. I might mention here one of 
the objections raised by musical people against congre- 
gational singing, and dispose of it. It is urged that in 
every congregation there are many voices unpleasant in 
quality, naturally out of tune, and possessed by those 
whose ears are not sufficiently acute to enable them to 
overcome this inherent fault. I grant this fact, unhesi- 
tatingly ; but I also declare that these voices can only 
produce an unpleasant effect when the congregation is 
very small, or when only a part of the people sing. In 
a large mass of voices all individual peculiarities of 
tone-color are lost ; and those which are out of tune are 
(by a natural law well-known in acoustics) drawn into 
tune by the tendency of vibrations to synchronize them- 
selves, if I may be allowed to use the expression. I 
remember once at an open air service of the Rev. Mr. 
Spurgeon’s, in England, hearing ‘‘ Old Hundred’’ sung 
by twelve thousand people. So magnificent a musical 
effect I never heard elsewhere. It was an overwhelm- 
ing ocean of sacred song. I, for one, could not sing ; 
I could only stand and listen, while the tears filled my 
eyes and rolled down my cheeks. I never expect to be 
again so impressed until the time when I shall hear the 
mighty host before the Throne singing the praises of 
the Almighty. It is because of this natural law that I 
say your choir of untrained children must be large. 
There must be enough to swallow and smooth such 
unpleasant and unformed voices as. will always creep in 
among them. 

Another possible chorus choir is one formed exclu- 
sively of adult male voices. But this (setting aside the 
difficulty of its formation, from the rarity in this country 
of high tenor voices) is open to two serious objections. 
The effect soon becomes monotonous ; and it will be 
necessary to have all the music for such a choir especi- 
ally arranged and the parts copied, which involves con- 
siderable expense. I never saw but one service written 
for male voices, and I cannot now recall by whom that 
was ; if my memory servgs me right, however, it was a 
very poor specimen of church music. 

We come next to the volunteer mixed chorus ; female 
voices for soprano and alto, male voices for tenor and 
bass. This is, with one exception, the finest possible 
choir. All fields of music, excepting one, are open to 
it. The more modern school of English church music, 
the massive choruses of the great oratorios, the smooth 
and flowing compositions of the Jater German writers, 
are all at its command. Its harmonies will be mass- 
ive, its unisons sublime (remember, I am writing with 
a view to a /arge chorus, certainly not less than thirty 
voices), and the motets of Bach, for example, written 
as they frequently are in eight pure parts, will, when 

. done by this mass of voices, be found to contain some- 
thing grander, loftier, and more soul-inspiring than 
any mere melody. Such a choir should, for chanting, 
be divided into halves, each of which should, on alter- 
nate verses, respond to the other. In the hymns, in 

which the whole congregation should join, this choir 
should, like the people, sing the melody in unison ; 





with such a body of sound for a guiding element, it 
will be found comparatively easy to break up the vile 
habit, now in force, of singing all tunes, jubilant and 
funereal alike, at a slower than snail’s pace. The days 
when a long face and a snuffle were considered neces- 
sary parts of religion are happily passing away ; let our 
church music partake in this proper and sensible change. 
Religious jubilation, if sincere, will not be content with 
the utterance of one word of praise per second. This 
remark as to a spirited singing of jubilant tunes applies 
with excessive force to the modern English school of 
hymnology, the tunes of which (by such men as Barnby, 
Dykes, and Stainer) demand to be sung at reasonably 
rapid speed. It is no small proof of their thoroughly 
church-like spirit and structure that this class of com- 
position will bear the most rapid performance without 
deteriorating into jigs, polkas, or galops. Try the same 
experiment with most of the Lowell Mason, Hastings, 
Perkins, Bradbury, Sankey and Bliss music of this 
country, and you will obtain as pretty a little set of short 
dance and negro tunes as any country band leader*or 
ball musician could wish. 

To lead and sustain a chorus choir of this or of any 
kind, you must have a Jarge and powerful organ, play- 
ed by a man whois a thorough church musician. There 
are many fine organists who are entirely unfitted for a 
position in church, in consequence of their ignorance 
of, or lack of interest in, this special branch of music. 
All attempts at display on the part of the organist 
should be immediately and firmly stopped ; his opening 
voluntary should be of a character to prepare the minds 
of his hearers for the service in which they are to take 
part ; his closing one should continue and deepen the 
impression that service has made. On no account 
should interludes be permitted between the stanzas of 
ahymn. In churches where the hymn is closed by a 
doxology, a brief interlude (in the style of the hymn) 
may be allowed—an interlude just sufficiently long to 
enable choir and congregation to turn to the doxology 
they have to sing. If the organist desires to display his 
powers as an executant, let him give a concert; the 
church service is for worship, prayer, and praise ; and 
all its exercises, musical or otherwise, should tend to 
one of these ends. 

I come now to the choir of choirs, the perfect musical 
organization for use in church. This is a large and 
well-trained choir of boys and men—boys for treble 
and alto, men for tenor and bass. A good choir is 
eighteen trebles, two altos, four tenors and six basses. 
In this choir, the adult portion must read music at sight 
with facility. This accomplishment is of more impor- 
tance than the possession of a phenomenal voice, as 
solos are not wanted, save on very exceptional occa- 
sions. The boys should have five rehearsals a week, 
the full choir one. The boys should also read music at 
sight ; but they will learn this readily, if they be pro- 
perly taught. I never found a boy yet whom I could 
not, with one half hour at each of my five weekly re- 
hearsals, teach to read music well in ten weeks. The 
boys must be taught how to use their voices. The 
trebles must not be permitted to use the so-called 
‘* chest’’ voice at all. The two altos, using the ‘‘ chest’’ 
voice (which is tremendously strong and telling in boys) 
will be found quite sufficient to balance the other parts. 
It is a fact, although not generally known, that the 
voices of boy trebles, if properly trained, are infinitely 
higher than those of female soprani. I never hesitate 
to write up to high A, or B flat, in choruses for boy- 
choirs ; and I have had more than one boy soloist who 
took a high E flat with perfect ease and lovely tone. 
All depends upon the manner in which the boys’ voices 
are handled ; and it must be understood from the out- 
set that the manner in which they must be trained is 
entirely different from that used for female voices. 

There are several reasons why boys are preferable to 
women in church choirs; let me mention a few. 
First, as regards quality of voice. Boys’ voices have a 
seraphic and celestial quality, never found even in the 
purest and most perfectly trained female voice ; a com- 
plete absence of passion, a chaste coldness, which ad- 


mirably fits them for church work, and makes a choir of 
boys’ voices sound as we may imagine a choir of angels 
would. Next, they sing in better tune than women. 
There are certain times when any woman will sing out 
of tune, no matter how excellent her_ vocal method. 
Last, and not least, all temptations to elaborate solo 
work in the Italian style are absolutely done away with. 
A boy’s voice not being capable of *‘ die-away senti- 
mentality,’’ there is no danger of bastard opera making 
its way into a church where boys are used. This choir 
of boys and men can do all that the mixed choir can and 
should do, and more; for, in addition to the music I 
have mentioned as being in the power of the mixed 
choir, there are also all the works of the ancient Eng- 
lish church writers, Boyce, Orlando Gibbons, Jeremiah 
Clark, Dr. Greene, Purcell, and Tallis, and of the old 
and great Italian school, Palestrina and his compeers. 

There is a curious difference in result between 
women’s and boys’ voices, a difference greatly in favor 
of the boys; for while boys can render effectively all 
the church-like things which women can, they can also 
give (and make fine effect with) a large class of music 
which has, with female voices, no effect at all. The 
music of the composers I have mentioned in the para- 
graph above is, when rendered by a mixed choir, tame 
and uninteresting ; when rendered by boys it becomes 
descriptive and beautiful. The reason of this must be 
found in the fact that there are certain intervals (nota- 
bly, the rising interval of a fourth) which have, when 
sung by boys, a wonderful effect ; an effect which is 
totally absent when women sing them. These com- 
posers, writing for boys (or, in the case of the old Ital- 
ian writers, for artificial soprani whose voices greatly 
resembled those of boys), studied, and largely intro- 
duced these intervals ; making the beauty of their works 
depend greatly upon the peculiarities of the boy-voice. 
As a natural consequence, their performance by women 
is very unsatisfactory, and does not pay for the work 
spent upon them. 

I should like to enlarge upon the usual ridiculous 
position of the choir in a church, placed in a gallery be- 
hind the people and singing to the backs of their heads ; 
but must not occupy my space with that point. It must 
suffice for me to say that another reason for advocating 
the use of boys, is the fact that they can be placed in 
the proper position in front of the people (in an Epis- 
copal Church, in the chancel), where, leading the musi- 
cal, as the minister leads the spoken part of the wor- 
ship, they can be both seen and heard. Of course the 
organ must be near them. 

A few words now as to the proper music for these 
different kinds of choirs, in addition to what I have al- 
ready said upon that subject. For a choir of mixed 
children, use largely Gregorian chants and plain but 
massive hymn tunes. Permit no attempts at singing in 
parts, either among the children or in the congregation. 
Many children will manufacture an alto, if you will let 
them ; this alto being always in thirds or sixths below 
the melody, the result is dreadful, and is quite enough 
to drive any sesitive person out of the building where it 
is done. If any irreligion be claimed as appertaining to 
a hasty exit for this cause, it certainly lies at the doors 
of those who permit the evil; torture is not supposed 
to form part of modern civilized religions, though musi- 
cal torture too frequently does. 

With the male chorus I have said all that is necessary 
as to music. Such an organization can never become 
common or long-lived. With the mixed chorus may be 
done all the kinds of music I have already mentioned 
when speaking of that organization. One or two of the 
works of Mosenthal, of S. P. Warren, and of Dudley 
Buck will also pass muster as respectable church music 
in spite of their superabundance of solo work. Ob- 
serve that this implies nothing against their worth as 
musical compositions ; I am viewing them strictly with 
regard to their fitness for use in church service, but 
they need to be carefully selected from the rather large 
amount of writing these gentlemen have done. About 


one-tenth of what they have written is perhaps appro- 
priate for use in worship. But with your mixed choir, 
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eschew totally ali the rest of the American so-called 
**church’’ music; it is the ‘‘ abomination of (Italian 
Opera) desolation,’’ wherever it does not happen to 
have descended into the regions of negro minstrelsy. 

With your boys use what I have suggested, but have 
nothing to do with any American writer except Dr. H. 
S. Cutler, whose exquisite volume of Trinity Anthems is 
a lasting monument to his excellence as a church musi- 
cian. I do not hesitate to call the ‘‘ Te Deum”’ in E 
flat, which holds the first position in this book, the 
equal of any “‘ Te Deum,”’ ancient or modern ; and the 
anthems are of supreme excellence. 

Long as this article is, I must add a word about 
chanting. Chanting should always be done respon- 
sively, as I have said when speaking of mixed chorus 
choirs. The first word of the second verse should be 
commenced before the last word of the first is quite 
finished ; there should never be a cessation of sound, 
except just before the ‘‘ Gloria Patri,’’ which all sing 
together. The usual fault in chanting is that the reci- 
tation is given much too rapidly (reducing this part of 
the chant to a gabbling race), and the mediation and 
cadence much too slowly. All choir people will know 
what I mean by “ recitation,’’ ‘* mediation,’ and “* ca- 
dence.’’ The words during the recitation should be 
spoken with the deliberation of a good reader, and the 
mediation and cadence should be sung so rapidly that 
the words which come in them are spoken as quickly 
as are the words of the recitation, To illustrate further, 
the mediation and cadence should not be thought of as 
being separate of the chant; they should 
simply be considered as zzffectzons on certain syllables, 
which syllables are not to be in any way varied in time 
from those which go before or come after. 
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Wavavewnaeal N the heels of the ‘‘ Damnation of 
Faust,’’ produced under Dr. 
Damrosch’s direction; we have 
had ** Struensee”’ 
music, under the conductorship of 
G. Carlberg, and (from the same 
leader) a ‘* Triumphal Sym- 

of Hugo Ulrich. Both 

The Ameri- 


Meyerbeer’s 


VIRION ONS 
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phony”’ 
are novelties on this side of the water. 
can world has not lost much in not knowing the sym- 
phony, and has not gained much by hearing it, ex- 
cept the knowledge that no one will care greatly to 
hear it again. But the ‘‘ Struensee’’ 
addition to our concert repertoire, and ought to be 
given again ; one hearing is not sufficient for a full en- 
joyment or appreciation of its beauties. It should be 
noted that the Overture and Polonaise from the “‘ Stru- 
ensee’’ have been done here more than once by Theo- 
dore Thomas. 


music is a great 


Be 
* * 


THE ** Struensee’’ music is a series of detached num- 
bers, illustrating, musically, certain incidents and situa- 
tions in the tragedy of that name, written by Michael 
Beer. At its performance under Carlberg, Miss Gene- 
vieve L. Stebbins recited (and very finely) some poetry 
by Hugh Craig, which gave sufficient of the story to 
connect and explain the different musical numbers. In 
addition to the orchestra, ‘* Struensee’’ enlisted the 
services of a tenor soloist and a male chorus. The 
soloist was Christian Fritsch, and the selection of this 
gentleman for this work was a happy one. His vibrant 
voice, of decidedly martial color, was just what was 
needed for the national hymn he had to sing (not ‘* Co- 
lumbia’’), and penetrated easily through the orchestra, 
although he had to sing from a side room. Thechorus 
was also invisible ; it came very near to being inaudible 
also. I should judge that there was about a man and 
a half on each part, and that the half man always sang 
out of tune. 


* 
* * 


IT is pleasant to see an amateur pianist enter success- 
fully the public lists, Every amateur who does so 


gives additional proof that there are a few faithful stu- 
dents even in American private circles, and helps to 
assure the earnest musician that his efforts may not all 
be in vain, though he can frequently see no result from 
them. The latest amateur pianist to step forward has 
been Mme. S. A. Rachau, who played the Mozart Con- 
certo in D minor, using the Reinecke Cadenzas. It 
was the first time this lady had ever played with orches- 
tra; it is needless, therefore, to say that she was ex- 
cessively nervous. This nervousness marred the first 
half of the first movement ; not hy diminishing the bril- 
liant clarity of her execution, but by robbing her per- 
formance of the repose necessary for good (by which I 
mean well-considered and finished) phrasing. Before 
reaching the Cadenza, however, Mme. Rachau had 
sufficiently recovered herself to give it a most intelligent 
and satisfactory reading. In the Andante all her ner- 
vousness seemed to return ; the consequence was that 
it lacked somewhat in ‘* legato,’’ and in that lovely tone 
which can only be: coaxed from a piano ; hitting the 
notes never brings it. But in the last movement, which 
was taken at a very rapid (though not too rapid) 
*““tempo,’’ the lady was evidently at her best ; the pas- 
sages seemed to glitter, they were so brilliant and dis- 
tinct, and the last Cadenza and concluding runs brought 
the Concerto to a most triumphant close, and drew from 
the very critical audience present vociferous and evi- 
dently spontaneous applause. 


x * 


THREE performances of the *‘ Damnation of Faust’’ 
have succeeded largely in defining public opinion about 
the work and its production. The work is a marvellous 
piece of descriptive writing; strongest where great 
effects, or devilish or bizarre results, are needed, weak- 
est where pure melody is wanted. not 
melodic ; he can paint you any picture he pleases with 


Berlioz was 


his wonderful mastery of orchestral coloring, but the 
simple ballad form eludes him. Margaret's ‘* King of 
Thule,’ and her mournful plaint after Faust has for- 
saken her, are therefore the least satisfactory numbers 
in the score. Several people have, in my hearing, en- 
deavored to 
King of Thule’’), but without much success. | 
have wickedly asked some of these hard-working en- 


** go wild’”’ over these numbers (especially 
the ° 


thusiasts to give me the melody of the ‘‘ King of Thule.’’ 
Many of those whom I have approached have attended 
all the performances, anda rehearsal or two besides, yet 
none could remember it. 
“ King of Thule,”’ 
** people’s song ;"’ 


Margaret, when singing the 
is supposed to be singing an old 
but the songs of the people, no mat- 
ter how old, are never too crooked to be caught by ear ; 
if they were, they would never have become ** people's 


songs."’ 


THE orchestra at the ‘* Damnation of Faust’’ played 
excellently, the chorus sang more nearly with absolute 
perfection than any chorus I have heard in America; 
Dr. Damrosch conducted with more repose and self- 
the 
was nasal, and frequently inaudible, and he and the or- 


control than usual, but soloists—alas! Faust 
chestra started out with a severe difference of opinion 
regarding the pitch, which difference was never settled. 
Margaret was as cold as a stone, utterly devoid of 
her part, and, like 
quently inaudible ; when she cou/d be heard, she was 
at least 
the best of the three, and would have been fine but for 
the fact that, within the last two years, the voice of the 
gentleman who sang this part has been losing its color 
and resonance. He used to havea large, warm, “‘ port- 
wine colored”’ voice ; but it is now, though still large, 
cold and of a dead-gray color. 


any conception of Faust, fre- 


in tune. Mephistopheles was by all odds 


* 
* * 


BEFORE this reaches the eyes of my readers the news 
that Theodore Thomas has severed his connection with 
the Cincinnati College of Music will be old. 
it principally for the pleasure of saying, ‘‘I told you 
so,’’ as I did. I prophesied confidently that Mr 
Thomas would not stay his five years out ; and men- 
tioned three as the utmost limit of his stay. 
gratifies a prophet to see his prophecies fulfilled. I 
knew Mr. Thomas altogether too well to believe that 
any pecuniary inducements would compel him to re- 
main in a situation where, nominally the head, he had 
a director overruling him. 


I mention 


It always 
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THE FIGURE PAINTERS OF HOLLAND. By Lord 
Ronald Gower. New York: Scribner & Welford.—The names 
of Terborch, Van Ostade and Wouverman have become so 
familiar during the past month to all who have read the news- 
paper reports of the San Donato sale that this volume of the 
‘* Great Artists” series will be eagerly read by persons desiring 
some substantial information about the time-honored figure 
painters of Holland. It is certainly one of the most interesting or 
the series. Biographical sketches are given of Gerard Van 
Houthorst, Adriaan Brouwer, Gerard Terborch, Adriaan and 
Isack Jansz (Van Ostade), Jan Steen, Gabriel Metsu, Nicolaas 
Maes, Jan ver Meer, Pieser de Hooch, Frans van Mieris and 
Caspar Netscher, with portraits of some of the artists and illus- 
trations of their works, Brouwer is represented by his picture, 
‘*The Toper,” one of his characteristic pot-house delineations ; 
Terborch by ‘‘The Lute Player,’ in the Cassel Gallery, and 
** Paternal Advice” (?) in the Amsterdam Museum, both pictures 
apparently having for their prime object the introduction of a 
woman with a satin gown, in the painting of which this artist 
has probably never been equalled. ‘The picture called ‘* Pater- 
nal Advice" is evidently misnamed, as Lord Gower suggests. 
‘* We cannot but think,” says the author, ‘that he (Goethe, 
who, noticing the picture in his ‘ Wahlverwandtschaften,’ made 
it tell a pathetic story of parental admonition to a wayward 
daughter) has magnified a very clever portrait group into a work 
of pathos, and colored with his poetical sense a group in which 
the painter had only wished to show his marvellous power of ren- 
dering the quality and texture of a white satin gown on a grace- 
ful female form, relieved by the black dress of another lady, and 
by the buff jerkin of a cavalier, who neither appears old enough 
to be the father of the lady in the satin gown, nor does his atti- 
tude or his expression convey in the least the idea of correction.” 
At the end of the volume are given lists of the principal paintings 
of the Dutch figure painters, 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY FOR APRIL is unusually 
strong in_its illustrations. The engravings of the serial, ‘*Suc- 
cess with Small Fruits,”’ are generally admirable, and this month 
they are particularly so. It would be difficult to find a more 
charming bit of wood engraving than Mr. Whitney's interpreta- 
tion of Mr. Gibson's ** Nooaday Under the Trees."" It is a gem. 
‘* She Waited in Vain,'’ drawn by Mary Hallock Foote, is pret- 
tily composed, and is clean and unaffectedly cut. There isa 
noticeable decrease this month of woodcuts with the muddy imi- 
tation oil painting effects, the defense ot which has so well 
advertised the magazine. There is one on the first page, how- 
ever, by Mr. Marsh, in which a clever drawing of Mr. Blum has 
been thoroughly subjugated to the Procrustean requirements of 


this peculiar school. 


Sr. NICHOLAS FOR APRIL contains several ar 
ticles of as much interest to adults as to children. A brief ac- 
count of Pompeii, by Margaret Bertha Wright, with its many 
woodcuts, is one of these. Artists and others will thank the pub- 
lishers for the finely executed full-page engraving of ‘‘ A Burial 
at Sea,’ Mr. Henry Bacon's much praised picture at the Paris 
Salon last year. The half page of letter-press that accompanies 
it is charmingly written, and adds to the enjoyment of the senti- 
ment of the illustration, ‘‘ The Major's Big-Talk Stories,"’ short 
Munchausen narratives, by I’. Blake Crofton, are begun in this 


number. The drawing of the boys and the bear is very funny. 


THE Ar! 
usually attractive, 


MARCH is more than 
‘*Gamesters,”’ by A. 


JOURNAL FOR 
The steel plates are : 
Paoletti, representing two Italian gamins playing cards; ‘‘ Sheep 
W. Leader, charmingly engraved by Willmore, 
group, ‘‘ The Guiding Angel,” by L.. A. Mal- 
The latter is a tame composition, in which the guiding 


Pastures,"’ by B 
and the statuary 
empré, 
angel, whois walking or hovering by the side of child, is re- 
quired by the exigencies of the sculptor's design to rest one foot 
upon a piece of rock, which is nearly as high as the child's waist. 
To advance another step the angel will have to make a jump or 
A valuable article is Mrs. Susan B, Carter's 
considered carefully illustrated paper concerning 
‘* Ceilings and Dados." In ‘‘ Sketches and Studies,” by Amer- 
ican artists, the oil painting imitation effect so dear to the new 
school of wood engravers is employed with some degree of pro- 
priety. It is not pretended, for instance, that Mr. ]. C. Beck- 
with’s charming idyl, ‘‘ A Summer Afternoon,” is anything more 
than astudy. But just such asketch as this, photographically 
reduced to half the size, is often published in ‘‘ Scribner's Maga- 
as a finished illustration. 


use her wings. 


well and 


zine” 


THE AMERICAN ART REVIEW FOR MARCH pays 
more attention to contemporary art matters than hitherto. 
similes of pen and ink drawings, by contributors to the Salma- 
gundi Sketch Club and the American Water Color Society exhi- 
bitions, constitute a good proportion of the illustrations of the 
number. ‘There are two good etchings—‘' Negro Huts at Wil- 
mington, N. C.," by J. M. Falconer,” and *‘ Village Street in 
France, with a Flock of Sheep," by J. Foxcroft Cole—but they 
are badly printed. W. J. Linton gives the first chapter of his 
‘History of Wood Engraving in America,” with a portrait of 
the venerable Alexander Anderson, well engraved by Elias J. 
Whitney, and many process reproductions of woodcuts by An- 
derson. Charles C. Perkins maintains his point in his discussion 
with W. W. Story, that to infer that the ancients understood and 
practised the art of making moulds and casts from life or from 
the round is of ‘‘ utterly unwarrantable.” 


We are indebted to Mr. S. P. Avery for three 
large and remarkably good photographs of Mr, Bridgman’s 
pictures now on exhibition at the Avery gallery. 


Fac- 
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THE SUPPLEMENT. 





PLATE I. is a design for an oblong plaque, and might 
be painted as a companion to ‘‘ The Troubadour,”’ in 
the March ART AMATEUR. Make the girl a blonde, 
dress white, cushion pink, seat brown, footstool brown, 
with crimson cushions on it. 

Plate II. is a tile design. Make the dog yellowish 
white, shaded with brown touches; collar black and 
ball brass-color ; shadow bluish gray ; background cold 
gray; building yellowish gray; window blue-gray ; 
sash white ; bread yellowish brown. 

Plate III. is a design for silk embroidery. For the 
leaves and stems use bright and dull greens. For the 
poppies use dark red in the centre, with yellow stitches 
around it ; then scarlet, shading off into red. 

Plate IV. is the first of a series of designs for a set 
of six dessert plates, contributed to THE ART AMATEUR 
by Professor Camille Piton. Following are Professor 
Piton’s instructions for the painting: ‘*‘ Grounding 
color, steel-gray ; flowers, first fire, carmine A very 
light, shaded with carmine No. 3; second fire, the 
same colors. The centre is silver-yellow, with brown- 
green very light. Berries, first fire, dark-blue with pur- 
ple ; second fire, the same with neutral gray. Leaves : 
the small leaves of the end are silver-yellow, chrome- 
green, and a little bit of carmine. The others are yel- 
low for mixing, chrome-green, yellow ochre shaded 
with brown bitume and dark-green. For the bluish 
green (cold lights), pure chrome-green over the first 
painting, with a mixture of yellow ochre in the shadows.’ 


Correspondence. 


CONCERNING CHINA PAINTING. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Will you kindly state in your column of correspondence: 
(1) If one can obtain in New York the large heavy, round, china 
slabs, if I may so call them, which are used in Paris for painting 
portrait heads upon. I have seen the small size, but cannot find 
them so large as I desire, say from sixteen to twenty inches in 
diameter ? (2) Can you say why La Croix's white mineral 
color should sometimes turn out to be white and sometimes yel- 
low after firing, when great care, clean brush and horn palette 
knife have been used? (3) When the color scales off in places 
after firing, bringing the glaze of the china with it, is it the fault 
of the glaze, or the firing, or the amateur painter, the remainder 
of the color being smoothly laid, and being no more heavily laid 
on, nor more highly glazed than the piece of imported china 
used as a study? PinxiT, East Orange, N. J. 

ANSWER.—(1) We do not know of any as large as you speak 
of ; but you can get the-china slabs as much as thirteen inches in 
diameter by writing to D. B. Bedell, 868 Broadway. (2) Your 
pigment probably is not quite white. Chinese white, for instance, 
is a little yellow. ‘‘ Permanent white’ is white. (3) You use 
probably too much fat oil. 


OIL AND VARNISH. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Will you please advise me in regard to the following : 
(1) What is the best medium in applying paint on canvas? (2) 
What is the best glazing or varnish? (3) Why are pictures var- 
nished ? AMATEUR, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

ANSWER.—(r) Boiled linseed oil is best in winter. In summer 
the raw linseed oil is preferable, as it does not dry so quickly as 
the boiled oil. (2) Mastic varnish is the only kind we recom- 
mend. (3) Oil colors have a tendency to sink into the canvas 
and lose their brilliancy. Varnish revivesthem, We may add 
that artists would not varnish their pictures if they could avoid 
it. In landscape it is particularly objectionable, as it frequently 
destroys all.atmospheric effect. Some artists leave their skies 
unvarnished. rv 


A WATER-COLOR DIFFICULTY. 

Editor of The Art Amateur : 

S1r: Is there any way by which water-color cakes can be pre- 
pared for use as moist colors ? 

Mrs. J. H. M., Hot Springs, Ark. 

ANSWER.—We know of none. By adding a drop of glycerine 
when your brush is charged with your cake color, you will make 
the color work easier. 


PAINTING A CANVAS-BACK DUCK. 
Editor of The Art Amateur: 

Sir: Please inform me of the most proper background, on 
canvas, for painting in oil a canvas-back duck, and of the colors 
that will produce an effective and characteristic painting of a 
bird of this kind? Will Vandyke brown be the most suitable 
for the darkest local color of the picture? Please describe as 
much of the manner of execution and coloring as your magazine 
permits. A SUBSCRIBER, Boston, Mass, 

ANSWER.—The canvas-back duck, being of cool gray tones, 
it would heighten the effect .of your picture to rub in your back- 
ground thinly. with burnt umber, which will give a warm red 
effect. You might use Vandyke brown to strengthen the shad- 


ows, although asphaltum is a favorite glazer with some of the 
best artists. We do not know of any general instructions which 
could be given in the limited space at our command, which would 
be of practical value for your particular picture. 


RETICULATED PORCELAIN. 


Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Str: In reference to the reticulated Worcester ware men- 
tioned in the last number of THE ART AMATEUR, I should like 
to know how the network effect is produced. Can you tell me ? 

CINCINNATUS. 


ANSWER.—The network pattern is cut out right over the sur- 
face of the clay while it is still wet. The design used to be ex- 
hibited in outline on the mould; but the best workmen now have 
become so skilful in piercing—that is the technical term for the 
cutting—that they do the most intricate network without the aid 
of a pattern. 


TESTING THE KILN TEMPERATURE. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Sir: If I am correctly informed, when a kiln is filled with 
pieces of porcelain for firing, the doorway is built up with 
double rows of bricks, and the kiln is made air-tight by the crev- 
ices being coated with mortar. If this is true, how is it possible 
to know the exact heat of the kiln, and how the burning is pro- 
gressing ? ys. Tae N.Y. 

ANSWER.—Round the kiln, at equal distances at a certain 
height, are small apertures, in a slanting direction, and through 
these the menin charge, with long tongs, can draw out little 
rough round vessels of clay, placed there as ‘‘ proofs,” and 
when these have become burnt and transparent the fire is put 
out. 


COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Str: I have been so much benefited by the valuable instruc- 
tions in THE ART AMATEUR for coloring photographs, that I 
am emboldened to ask the best way to remove the paint of the 
background of a portrait, which has touched the outlines of the 
face? AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER, Albany, N. Y. 


ANSWER.—If any hard edge, caused by taking off the paint, 
which was on the background, is produced on the outlines of 
the face, hair, etc., it can easily be softened down with gentle 
rubbing of the small brush, not wet, but wiped on a sponge 
until only enough moisture remains to allow of the hairs being 
made into a fine stiff point. 


GILDING PORCELAIN, 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 


Sir: Can you inform me what kind of gold paint is used for 
decorating the ordinary china services? | SANFORD, Boston. 


ANSWER.—Gold paint is not used, but pure gold dissolved in 
strong acid. It is conveyed in a solution of mercury. The 
mixture is thus discolored and very ungoldlike so long as it re- 
mains wet ; but under the action of the fire, to which it is again 
exposed, the mercury passes away, and leaves pure dull gold. 
This is afterwards burnished with bloodstone or agate-stone, 
which brings out every portion of it clear and bright. 


A CHANCE FOR CHINA COLLECTORS. 
Editor of The Art Amateur : 

Str: I was much interested in an article on ‘‘The China of 
Our Grandmothers,” in THE ART AMATEUR for February. 
An old lady gave me, not very long ago, one of the Lafayette 
plates mentioned therein, and on showing her the article she 
brought out another plate of ordinary size. It bears the same 
mark, ‘‘ Warranted Staffordshire, Clews.” The face of the 
plate is decorated with the names of the thirteen States on the 
rim, and the centre bears on one side a likeness of Washington, 
and on the other a figure representing Justice or Independence, 
I forget which, with a picture of a large house in the centre. My 
object in writing is to ask whether the plateis of any special value 
to collectors of china, and whether a purchaser could be found 
who would be willing to offer a reasonable price for it. The old 
lady is needy, and I have written without her knowledge; but as 
she does not prize it particularly, I know she would be willing 
to part with it. The plate is perfect (with the exception that the 
glaze is worn off the inner edge of the rim a little), and is of the 
same color as the Lafayette plate, 

Miss J. HoMER, Bath, Northampton Co., Pa. 

ANSWER.—Such a plate as you describe would be worth about 
$2.50. If any of our readers would like to purchase it they may 
address our correspondent as above, 


The American subscribers to The Portfolio 
are offered as a premium, through Mr. J. B. Bouton, an admir- 
able reproduction, by the Amand-Durand process, of Rem- 
brandt’s famous etching, ‘‘The Death of the Virgin." There 
are some curious anachronisms in the picture, but these cannot 
detract from its masterly composition. Earnest study of the 
print, indeed, would be a liberal education to the modern ama- 
teur etcher, 





Prang’s Easter cards for 1880 are even more beau- 
tiful than the Valentine cards we noticed recently. A full 
sample assortment is before us, including an extraordinary va- 
riety of designs. Among the newest ideas we find is a nest of 
seven Faster eggs, representing Faith, Joy, Hope, Peace, Re- 
pentance, Forgiveness and Charity, each with a well-chosen set 
of verses. The triptych cards are effective. Messrs, Prang & 


Co, have most happily availed themselves of the opportunity of 
showing the high degree ot perfection they have reached in floral 
designs, most of those before us, while artistically simple, being 
of exquisite beauty. 





| 2 mong the -Dralers. 


THE latest and most original development in the 
ceramic art in this country is seen in the new Juliano ware, in 
which we are given a high relief decoration on the biscuit, with a 
sharply-defined undercut. The ornament is not, as in ordinary 
reliet decoration, applied clay, but, by the agency of some secret 
process of Mr. Gyula de Festitics, who lends his name to the ware, 
the design is carved upon the solid clay. We shall have more to 
say about this interesting discovery and itsuses to amateur china 
painters. Some specimens of the ware may be seen at the studio 
of the Misses Osgood, in the ‘‘ Domestic’ Building. 





The largest mosque carpet, if not indeed the only 
one, ever brought to this country is to be seen at the store of 
Messrs. W. & J. Sloane. It measures twenty-nine feet by thir- 
teen. The design is chiefly of arabesques, varied occasionally 
by the introduction of a somewhat rudely conventionalized bird. 
On the side intended to point to the east is inscribed the sacred 
name of Allah, and on the opposite side is a large candelabrum 
with seven branches. Many colors, all soft and harmonious, are 
employed in the decoration of the carpet, noticeable among them 
being the beautiful Persian green, the color of the turban of Ali, 
the prophet. The centre of the carpet is sacred, and is never 
trodden. It will be noticed that, consequently, it is not nearly so 
strongly made as the sides, along which the worshippers range 
themselves for prayer. 





Mr. C. H. George, the Boston mural decorator, 
who has just established himself in business in New York, is a 
man of taste, as one may see by the artistic manner in which he 
has transformed the dull southeast corner of Broadway and 
Twenty-second Street into one of unusual attractiveness. During 
his recent visit to Paris he picked up eight large repoyssé bronze 
shields, quite unique in their way, and admirably suited for the 
doors of some massive sideboard or cabinet. The designs repre- 
sent the Arts and the Seasons. Mr. George ingeniously suggests 
that two of the shields hung high over the mantelpiece would 
make a pleasant break in a broad frieze of some warm dark color. 
They would. 





Messrs. Mitchell, Vance & Co, have an unusually 
attractive display of gas fixtures, showing a variety of carefully 
conceived designs with more or less elaborate decoration, well 
calculated to meet the fashionable preferences of the day. But 
none of these is more beautiful than one we noticed of simple 
saw-pierced bronze. The surface of the metal is highly finished, 
and the edges are so smooth as to betray not the slightest trace 
of the saw. The design combines originality in conception with 


" practical appreciation of the peculiar beauties of the pierced 


metal work of the Persians. The chandelieris light and grace- 
ful, and altogether is a credit to American industrial art. It is 
proposed to repeat the design and oxidize parts of the metal. 
The effect doubtless would be good, but it would be difficult to 
add to the chaste simplicity of the chandelier as it is now. 





Old mahogany furniture, such as a year or two 
ago the second-hand furniture dealers would hardly look at, is 
now in great demand, and dealers in bric-’-brac and antique 
furniture are paying high prices for it. Holbrock, in Sixth 
Avenue, has several pieces which certainly look very handsome 
with their bright brass trimmings. There is something essen- 
tially aristocratic and substantial-looking about a well made 
piece of mahogany furniture, and we are not surprised that this 
much neglected wood has come into favor again. The pieces 
we saw at Holbrook's were certainly in congenial company with 
the brass andirons, sconces and flat brass candlesticks with 
which they were surrounded. 

Some richly decorated French tiles were imported 
recently for the fireplaces of the mansion of a New York million- 
aire ; but they have been discarded in favor of mosaics. Messrs. 
T. B. Stewart & Co. have bought them, and are to be congratu- 
lated upon having done so, for the tiles show a high degree of 
skill in their decoration. The centre pieces are by Belanger; 
each is an elaborately finished picture. Most of the other tiles 
are signed by either Roche or Albert Kuffert. 





Effects as charming in their way as those pro- 
duced by the piercings in the Royal Worcester reticulated ware 
are obtained in some of the new French porcelain tea services 
we saw at the warerooms of Messrs. Abram French & Co., of 
Boston. On holding the goods to the light particular parts ap- 
pear transparent, being connected with the rest of the piece by 
what seems to be a mere film, hardly thicker than a cobweb, 
This delicate effect is produced by piercing the piece while it is 
in biscuit, or unglazed, and dipping it in the glaze before refiring 
it. The same firm shows some admirable porcelain sets in 
‘* grand feu." Among an excellent assortment of Minton ware 
are two charmingly decorated teacups of the finest porcelain, 
which were used by the Prince and Princess of Wales in the 
English Pavilion at the Paris Exposition of 1878. Messrs. 


French & Co. have some plates decorated with much skill by 
Professor Camille Piton, who has chosen, among other popular 
subjects, the stories of ‘‘ Hiawatha’ and ‘‘ The Courtship of 
Miles Standish” for the work of his pencil. 
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Scribner & Welford 


HAVE NOW READY 


Hand-Book of Embroidery 


By L. Higgin. Edited by Lady Marion Alford, and 
published by authority of the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work, and dedicated to their President, H.R.H. Princess | 
Christian of Schleswig Holstein, Princess of Great Brit- 
vin and Ireland. With 16 page illustrations, many of 
them in color, by Burne Jones, Walter Crane, William 
Morris, George Aitchison, Fairfax Wade, the Rev. Sel- 
win Image, and Miss Jekyll; and designs for borders, 
etc., by Miss Webster, Miss Burnside, and Miss Mary 
Herbert, of the Royal School of Art Needlework. Crown 
8vo. Picture boards, gilt edges, $2. Sent, on receipt of 
price, by 


Scribner & Welford, 
745 BROADWAY, 


BOOKS ON ART. 
Great Lights in Sculpture and Painting. 


A Manual for Young Students. By S. D. DorEmus. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


“This little volume has grown out of a want felt by a writer who desired to take a class through the history of 
the great sculptors and painters, as a preliminary step to an intelligent journey through Europe.’ '—From Preface. 


Schools and Masters of Painting. 
With an Appendix on the Principal Galleries of Europe. 
trations. By A. G. RADCLIFFE. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $3. 


“The volume is one of great practical utility, and may be used to advantage as an artistic guide-book by per- 
sons visiting the collections of Italy, France, and Germany for the first time. The twelve great pictures of the 








With numerous IIlus- 


in a special chapter, which affords a convenient stepping-stone to a just appreciation of the most celebrated master 
pieces of painting. An important features of the work, and one which may save the traveller much time and ex 
pense, is the sketch presented in the Appendix of the galleries of Florence, Rome, Venice, Paris, Dresden, and other 
European collections.” —New York Tribune. 


Studio, Field, and Gallery. 
A Manual of Painting for the Student and Amateur; with Information for the 
General Reader. By Horace J. RoLuin. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“The work is a small one, but it is comprehensive in its scope; it is written as tersely as possible, with no 
waste sentences, and scarcely any waste words, and to amateur artists and art-students it will be invaluable 
hand-book of varied information for ready reference." —New Vork Evening Post 


| Ruskin on Painting. 

| y 

With a Biographical Sketch. (Forming No. 29 of Appletons’ ‘‘ New Handy-Volume 
Series.”) I2mo, paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 


New York. | 





HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE has come to be 
the leading paper for juvenile readers,—TROY 
BUDGET. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, |, i, 3, and 5 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


SCHNEIDER, CAMPBELL & CO., 


Successors TO COX BROTHERS, 


7 & g Union Square and 20 East 15th St., New York, 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
Real Bronzes, Clocks, Vases, Candelabras, 
the first volume, which will conclude with | 


IMPORTERS OF 
| PORCELAIN, FAIENCE AND METAL LAMPS, TERRA-COTTAS, ETC. 


the number dated October 26, 1880, postage | 
F. KRUTINA, 


free, to any address in the United States or | 
MAKER OF 





16 PAGES. 





The number of MHarper’s YOuNG 
PEop_LeE, dated March 16, 1880, will com- | 
plete the thirteen issues promised to sub- 
scribers to HARPER’S WEEKLY for 1880, and 
will therefore be the last number to be sent 
out with that paper. The publishers will | 
mail the remaining thirty-two numbers of | 





Canada, on receipt of one Dollar. Those 
who wish the back numbers, as well as the 
remainder of the volume, should send 


One Dollar and Fifty Cents, the price of ARTISTIC PURNIDU ERS, 


the year’s subscription. 


The publishers renew their assurance 
that they will make every effort to please 
their young patrons by providing weekly 
an attractive and instructive variety of il- | 
lustrated reading. 


LATEST STYLE AND FINISH: 
RETAILING AT LOWEST MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Upholstery and Interior Decorations, including Frescsing and Wall Papering. 

WAREROOMS AND MANUFACTORY, 
96 and 98 EAST HOUSTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Station of the N. 


ESTERBROOK’S 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Its beauty is unmistakable. * * * Destined to be | 
as widely popular as good editorial management, wise 
liberality of expenditure, and a correct apprehension 
of the wants of the great juvenile reading public can 
make it.—NV. YF. £vening Post. 


Y. Elevated Railroad (east side) at the entrance. 





High Art in Pottery. 


A variety of beautiful designs in Plaques, 





Full of capital stories and essays for the little folks, 
and brilliantly illustrated.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 







Full of innocent fun and useful knowledge, made STEEL PENS Vases, etc.—with 
really entertaining. ‘The pictures are many and good. ‘ : ° ° oy 
—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. In Use. The New “Juliano Relief, 


BY ALL 
STATIONERS. 


For neatness, elegance of engraving, and contents 
oo, it is unsurpassed by any publication of the 
ind yet brought to our notice.—Pittsburgh Gazette. 


are now Offered to the trade, at their 


A weekly paper for children which parents need Salesroom, 1712 Chambers St. 
not fear to Jet their children read at the family fire- 
side.—Hart/ford Daily Times. : 
Samples may be seen at the Studio of the 


A mine of intelligent entertainment to the young Misses Osgood, corner Fourteenth Street and 







ee © ESTERBROOK ace 








people of the land.—N. Y. Evening Mail. Broadway. 
The “a - bright, entertaining, and avoid pro- ee ee . 
siness. ¢ illustrations are capital.—N. ¥. Even- _ : NC ’ sh > ~ 
ing Express. ai ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. ++ BENEDICT BRO | HERS, +i 


Works, Camden, N.J, 26 John St., New York. Jewellers. 


DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 
New York Store, 171 Broadway ONLY. 


We hasten to commend this new pictorial weekly 
for young folks. It contains a great deal of excellent 
reading at a low figure, and will be worth thousands 
of dollars to every community where the boys and 
gs are induced to read it.—Sunday-School Yournai, 

Y., edited by the Rev. Dr. Vincent. 





GEO. WARRIN, 
CHINA DECORATOR. 


Firing done for Amateurs. Moderate Charges. 


“Hanisomest and Brightest of Wee, 


A REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN JOURNAL, 


Founded to meet the tastes, and to express the Thoughts, 
Feelings and Fancies of 
The Best Scholars, the Best Poets, 
The Best Wits, the Best Story Tellers. 


Thoughts and Events, 


world, which are familiar by copies and engravings to all who have the slightest tincture of taste for art, are described | 


asa | 


| 
| 


CLEAN, ORIGINAL READING, 


For the Thinking Man, and the Man of Affairs. 


Nothing, if not Progressive. 


A CREAT FEATURE, 


“JOSIAH QUINCY'S RECOLLECTIONS,” 


ENTITLED 
** Leaves from Old Journals,’’ 


Being a rare record of the Great Men of American 
History, with many of whom the venerable Mr. Quincy 
has been personally acquainted; and of the Great Events 
of that History, in not a few of which he has been a par- 
ticipator, a still greater 


value and interest when it is known that their author, at 


These fine sketches acquire 
the great age of eighty years, writes with the freshness, 
vivacity, and enjoyment of the scenes he describes, of a 
young man of thirty. Every American should possess 
and preserve this unique collection of rare reminiscences 
of a passing age. 

In addition, there are articles 
of the Day ; S? ts of Practii 
Art Notes and Musical 
Sketches of Travel ; 


Paragraphs ; Sharp Sayings ; 


on the Live Questions 
1! Value to the Million 

and Dramatic Criticism ; 
the Mines ; Pithy 
Dainty Dissertations ; 






Scenes Among 


Racy Reflections; Pure Poetry; U ‘itty Writing; 
Short Stories, etc., ct 
$4 a Year. |!O cents a Week. 


WM. 0, MCDOWELL, Prop'r, 17 Cortlandt St., New York, 


C. N. BOVEE, Editor. 
P. S. M. MUNRO, Business Manager, 


Write to Main Office, or ask your Newsman for 


THIS SUMPTUOUS WEEKLY. 








asa GKTED. 


CELEBRATE HATS. 


174 FIFTH AVE., 
169 BROADWAY, near Cortlandt St., 


bet. 22d and 23d Sts., and 
NEW YORK. 


Correct Styles, Extra Quality. 


LADIES RIDING AND WALKING HATS, 


Grannis, the well-known Art Critic, said: ‘ There is 
as much artistic beauty in one of Dunlap's hats as there 


is in one of Meissonier’s paintings.” — New Vork Com- 


























Terms for Harper's Young People | No. 155 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | ~i* BENEDICT BUILDING, COR. CORTLANDT ST, vi | mercial Advertiser. 
Four Cents a Number. | pe - > 
SINGLE SuRscrIPTIONs for one year, $1.50 ; = e = 
Five SusscripTions, one year, $7.00— | s = 
payable in advance. Postage free. i) = es 
3. we 3 
- a (3) | 
om 5 z = 
my ’ >) wy ay ot 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. | ; ' > « 
fg “8 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 | = 2 eg 5 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year - 400] S as 5 4 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year.............. 400| + # > Be 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE One Year... 1 so | 2 4 
|= $$ < 
a |X a ; 
Subscriptions will begin with the Number of each | Qu & = 
Periodical current at the time of receipt of order, ex- | < - — 
cept in cases where the subscriber otherwise directs. | An S 
Remittances should be made by Post-Office 3 ve 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. «= = 
Address < & 
HARPER & BROTHERS, = PS TRADE Ve ARK © Beas 
Franklin Square, New York. ¥ 

















DRY 


CHAMPAGNE 


elegant bouquet, perfect delicacy 


OLINGER DE 


Rich, fui, 


of flavor, and the 








exact degree of Dryness to 





please the most fastidious. 





FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING WINE MERCHANTS AND GROCERS. 





EDWARD and JOHN BURKE, Sole Importers, 40 Beaver St., New York. 





es SILK: ORNAMENTS: 


PREPARED TO APPLY TO 
Silks, Satins, Muslins, and any other Fabrics, 
By simply moistening the back of the picture and pressing same with a hot iron. 
PATENTED NOVEMBER 12th, 1878. 


6 MINERAL DECALCOMANIE, 


For Burning in on Porcelain, Articles for Decorating, etc., etc. 


PALM & FECHTELERS opp: Stan. $NEW YORK. 


FROST & ADAMS, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, etc, — Lacroix's Colors for China Painting, a Specialty, 
33 and 35 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


[2 Catalogues furnished gratis upon application. 


“KNABE” PIANOFORTES, | GABLER” PIANOFORTES, 


Unequalled in Tone, Towch, Work-| The Best Medium-Priced Piano 
manship, and Durability. in the World. 
TERMS REASONABLE.—Pianos on Instalment, Pianos to Rent, Pianos Tuned by competent tuners. 


mm VV. Ie Lae, Ages, 
506 Washington Street, Boston. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


Not wishing to carry a large stock through the Summer, we offer our entire stock at 20 per cent discount during 


‘erchen’ So" DAGHESTAN, GHIORDES MATS, RUGS, AND CARPETS, 


MIRZAPORE RUGS. A. T. WILLIAMS & CO., 


418 Washington St., near Winter St., 
PERSIAN RUGS. BOSTON, MASS. 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


No. 55 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Consult the interests of Health, Comfort, and Economy. 












Over Witttams & Everett's. 








Avoid the fatigue and annoy 
WHOLESALE oR REtaIL COUNTRY ORDERS, 
for any description of goods in our numerous departments, sent us by mail or otherwise, 
accompanied by Cash, P.O. Money Order, or Registered Letter, will receive prompt and 
careful attention. 

(Ss Write plainly, and give full address. 

Packages of four pounds or less can be sent through the mail at cost of ONLY ONE 
CENT per ounce. Send for Price Lists, 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 


r 55 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


ance incidental to shopping. 


Address, 





We invite special attention to our immense stock of Dry and Fancy Goods, as ; 


Shawls, Cloaks, Ladies’, Misses’, and Boys’ Suits, | ments and Pi Fine Grade Shopping Baskets, 
Corsets, Felt Skirts, Ladies’ and Children’s yoo Pictures, Photegraph Frames, Gaaes® Brackets, 
made Under Linen, Fiannels, Hosiery, Gove Cot- | Toys, Dolls, Tea Sets, Albums, Ante a Album: 
ton Cloths and Calicoes, Turkish Rugs, Woolen and | Books suitable for young sé pe od oy, and 
; Books, F: Sg Pe ag Chil- 





Canton Flannels by the yard, Diapers, Napki Pictu 
Linens, Table Damasks, Check Cambrics T wise ~~ iren’: ‘s] Boots, Shoes, Am, ippers, Rubber, Gents’ Slip- 
Muslins and White hiefs, Black Patterns, Worsted Mats, 


Goods, Handkerch 
Silk for Dresses, Black and Colored Silk Velvets, 


Li Lising Silks, © Veili Ruchings, Hamburg 
Edgings, L Collars ar Hien oh Embroideries, 
aces in Web and Edgi Poa ies, “Bows, 

Gentlemen’s Handkerchiefs, Collars, Sire Bosoms, 

Socks, Under Flannels, Driving gu Party Gloves, 

Ladies’ Bonnets, Hats, Flowers, pares |i 

Wrappers, Woolen Hoods, Searis. Comforters, Leg- 


gm Worsted see 
Cushions, iow —— Toilet Powders, 
Extracts, . Jewelry, Ear and Finger 


leedles, Sewi Site Thies Spoo' 

a tis: ¥ Kitchen Goods, such as_ Tin 

are, Lamps, Vases, Baskets, Spoons, Baking Tins, 
age, Pieiew, Foot Bath Tubs, Brooms, etc, 

China Ware for Di 





= mner and 


gings, var 7 re mengg ehee r- Trim- Sets, in Chins Voss, Fie style, of our orn importa- 
mings, Ric ress Buttons, Buckles, ts, Hair | tion. Figures, Busts, House 
ts, Human Hair in all stvles, Bonnet Orna- | ments, etc. 
JAPANESE AND CHINESE WARES. i 


a — for sale nearly every article made by | Screens, Carvings, Cabinets, Lanterns, Embroidered 

people, such as Kiyoto and China Wares, | Table Covers, clea-poy' Baskets, Glove, Hand- 

~~. and Blue Wares; in short, every variety of | | rag and Cigar Boxes, Jewel Cases, Flower 

Pottery Penge N by either P sone Candlesticks of curious design, Rugs and 

Fans, Me, t Wares, Boxes, | ae 8, and a sarge variety of the wonderful and 
Games, Paittings ‘oys, pans Porcelain Figures, | artistic productions of China and Japan, 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON, 55 Tremont St.,. Boston, Mass. 





THE ART AMATEUR. 











BSTABLISHED 1830. 





FISHER & BIRD, 
Nos. 97 to 103 East Houston Street, 


NEW YORK. 
ESTIMATES AND DRAWI 


ART WORKERS 


MARBLE AND GRANITE. 


NGS UPON APPLICATION, 





ARCHER & PANCOAST 


\ s\\\ 





== 
wi\S 





and Churches with 





nr niondohineat Co., 





v7 ‘ ih 4/i 
S 7S 7]? TS 71S 


TITS 71 


We make a Specialty of furnishing Private Dwellings 


Gas Fixtures adapted in design and 


finish to the style of architecture and interior decorations. 


67 GREENE S¥. & 68 0 72 WOOSTER S¥., Woy. ee oes. t 





ARTISTIC WO 


Open Wood Fires, with Tile, Bronze, 


Brass Fenders ; 


OD MANTELS. 


Nickel, or Iron Backs ; Tile Hearths ; 
Andirons, ete. 


CABINET MANTEL TOPS, WITH BEVELLED PLATE OR PLAIN MIRRORS. 
The Most Complete Selection of Goods to be found in the Country. 


T. B. STEWART, 75 AND 77 W 


EST TWENTY-THIRD STREET. 





2J.4&4+R+LANB< 





59 Carmine § Street, N.Y. 


Sixt AVENUE CARS PASS THE Door. 


Churth- ‘Furnishers, 


MEMORIALS & SPECIALTY 








—IN_) STERLING SILVER. _ 
IN| POLISHED BRASS. _ 
IN| POLISHED BRONZE. 

“IN__| CARVED WOOD. 

IN| MARBLE and STONE. 
IN_ | ILLUMINATIONS. 
IN_ | STAINED CLASS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


CHINA ANd PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRICES. 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces, $14 00 





Fine White French China Dinner Sets, complete, 30 00 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. . 7 00 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces, 8 so 
Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, decorated, $4.25; white, 3 00 


Silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz. ...---.--.- 
ALSO, ALL HOUSEFURNISHING Goobs. 
Goods Srom Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty. 


New Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed aed 


on application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders boxed and ‘ship d free of me. Sent C.O. D.| 
or P.O. Money Order, Buyer Paying Freight. 





LAYS, Teilooms, Dialogues, ‘exo = Colore 
Fire, Wit Mustaches, etc, talogues eat 
free. Harry Hours Company, 5 Bane. 


China JZ Tile Pecorative Works, 
THEODORE WALTER, Prop. 
Instruction in all branches China Painting. p 
Amateurs’ Work Fired and Gilded. 
Broken Sets Matched. 
Painting on China, in the Style of Haviland’s Limoges 
Faience Wares, carefully taught. 
THEO. WALTER, 
16 Enapp St, (off Beach), near Washington St., BOSTON. 


HARDIN @’s. 


Instruction given in all branches of 


War -Work,-also - Hair- Flower - Wearing, 











Always on lhe Wax Work Materials of all | 
kinds. Natural Flowers preserved, etc. 


5385 WASHINGTON STREET, 


Room 2, over entrance to Boston Theatre. | 





MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 
New Patterns. Ladies are making beautiful Tarkish 
Rugs, on our Burlap Pattern, out of old rags or yarn. 
Any one can do it at,a trifling expense, Great induce- 
ments permanent business to ageats everywhere. | 
Send for circular of Patterns and Prices, with stamp. | 
E. S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont RowyBoston, Mass. | 





iJ 


Javanese Porcelain and Art Pottery. 


We respectfully invite our 
friends and the public to ex- 
amine our stock of beautiful 
Japanese Wares, selected by 
our agents in Japan. 

Our collection is especially 
rich in Satsuma Ware, 
as well as in Old and Modern 
KAGA and KIOTO FAI- 
ENCE, Nagasaki, Arita, and 
Owari Porcelain, Cloisonné 
Enamels, Curios, etc. Many 
of these porcelains, etc., were 
painted and co me ears ago by artists who only aimed 









to produce elaborately finished articles, without regard 
to time required, and not intended for export, cannot 
now be reproduced in equal perfection, and will, there- 


fore, be highly prized by collectors. 
Prices Very MopERATE. 


HERMAN TROST & CO,., 


Nos. 48, 50, 52, and 54 Murray St., 
ame. of French, English, Dresden, Japanese, and 
Chinese Goods. Established since 1835. 








ATK 
West 14% Sr. fi 
t | [opposite Macy’s | NEWYORK,» 
THE CENTENNIAL PARLORBED 


FIRST PRIZE AWARDED 1878 & 1879. 
We are offering THE LARGEST AND BEST 
SELECTED STOCK ofall modern styles of Furni- 
ture and fancy articles for interior decorations in 











| the City, AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


Thirty years experience as Cabinet Makers and 
Upholsterers. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO PURCHASERS. 


New Buildings and Best Facilities. 
Between 5th and 6th Avenues, New York. 





The large editions of the first four numbers of THE 
ArT AMATEUR (June, July, August and September, 
1879) are so nearly exhausted that single copies of those 
issues can no longer be furnished. The first volume 
une to November inclusive) can be had, substantially 
bound, for Three dollars, postage prepaid. 


F, GELDOWSKY FURNITURE CO. 
«? AR: HURNITURE? 
First Street, East Cambridge, Mass. 


Horse Cars from Scollay, Bowdoin and Hay- 
market Square, Boston. 








Tilton’s Design Cards, | 


With full directions in om for par Painting in Water | 
Colors, A package of six Cards, all different, sent by 
mail to any address on receipt of an 50 cents, by 


S. W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. | 





DESIGNS COLORED BY HAND FOR THE 


SOUTH KENSINGTON STITCH. 


Sample and full list of Patterns sent, on receipt of 30 
cents, by —_§. W, TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


TE-NEX-INE. 


Especially Adapted for 
Artists’ Use. 


The Most Powerful Adhesive known 





Sold by all Dealers in Artists, 
Materials. Price, 25 cts. Manu- 
factured solely by TENEXINE 
COMPANY, No. 14 Oliver St., 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








“WADSWORTH BR 


US. & HOWLAND, 


(4RTISTS MATERIALS,” 


‘ No. 76 Wash 
t™ Send for Catalogue. 


ington Street, 
BOSTON. 

















